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COMPARISON OF GAME AND STANDARD PK 
TESTING TECHNIQUES UNDER COMPETI- 
TIVE AND NONCOMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


By Rena J. Ratte* 








ABSTRACT: The objective of the research was to compare a game-like technique 
of testing PK with a standard testing technique, and a competitive situation with 
a noncompetitive one. There were four types of tests: a dice game called PK 
Basketball; Noncompetitive Basketball (the same procedure with the game element 
removed) ; a standard dice test in which the subject threw two dice for a total of 
seven (in competition with another player) ; and the same test without competition. 
The general results favored the game technique over the nongame technique and 
the competitive over the noncompetitive situation, though the differences were not 
significant. In PK Basketball and Noncompetitive Basketball, one of the ways of 
making points was to throw a basket; that is, to throw two dice for specified 
targets. A hit thus could be either partial or complete. In previous tests using 
the PK Basketball technique, the complete hits category had given significant 
results. This same category gave significant results in the present research. The 
subjects were given the Greene Luck Questionnaire. In all but one scoring category 
(the competitive Sevens test) those who rated themselves “lucky” had a higher 
average score than subjects in the low luck group.—Ed. 





Ix TWO FORMER exploratory studies of PK in a game situation (3, 
4) the game of PK Basketball yielded significant PK results. When 
the data were divided on the basis of scores on the Greene Luck 
Questionnaire (2), the results were still more significant. However, 
since standard experimental techniques are more economical in terms 
of testing time, it was important to know whether the game method 
gave a better yield than standard techniques with the same sub- 
jects. This study provides such a comparison, as well as a compari- 


+ This study was supported by a Ralph Drake Perry Fellowship. It was pre- 
sented at the third annual convention of the Parapsychological Association in New 
York City, Sept. 8, 1960. I should like to acknowledge the assistance of Mrs. 
Frances M. Greene and Dr. J. G. Pratt in designing the experiment and evaluating 
the data, and Mrs. Peggy Murphy and Mr. James McLaughlin of the Laboratory 
staff for double checking the data. 
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son between competitive and noncompetitive testing procedures in 
both situations. 


PROCEDURE 


Seventeen subjects participated in the experiment. Thirteen of 
these were unselected university students and four were Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory members, one of the four being the author. Two 
of the laboratory members and one university student were long- 
term subjects; each of these, participating with the experimenter, 
contributed one of the four series which constituted the experiment. 
The other subjects were all included in the fourth series. 

The experimenter took part to a varying extent in each of the 
four series. In the two series in which the subjects were laboratory 
members, she took part in both the competitive and noncompetitive 
parts of the test. In the series with one university student she joined 
only in the competitive parts, and in the fourth series she took part 
only when there was a single subject to be tested and then only in 
the competitive tests. Her scoring was counted in the general re- 
sults; therefore there are more competitive trials than noncompeti- 
tive. The recording procedures will explain the variation in the 
experimenter’s participation. 

In one of the series with a laboratory member, both participants 
were able to keep independent records of the scoring. In the other 
three series, the results were all recorded by the experimenter. The 
subjects, who had been instructed in the method of recording, were 
requested to observe it carefully. It was felt that the second long- 
term subject from the laboratory staff would take seriously his 
responsibility for watching the recording in all parts of the test. 
It seemed likely that the university students would watch the com- 
petitive and their own noncompetitive scorings but would be less 
likely to watch carefully the noncompetitive scoring of another sub- 
ject. Therefore the experimenter participated only with university 
students when she had to play the role of competitor. 

There were four testing techniques: two were competitive and 
two were noncompetitive. 

The first competitive technique was the game of PK Basketball 
in which three dice are used, two (the basket dice) numbered in 
the usual way, and the third (the foul die) having six color faces 
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(red, yellow, blue, green, orange, and purple). The subject tries to 
throw specified target faces on the numbered dice and to avoid 
throwing a specified colored face on the third die. The game is 
divided into four quarters, each quarter consisting of six throws by 
each participant. The subject may make a complete hit by throwing 
the specified target faces on both dice, or a partial hit by throwing 
one of the target faces on only one die. In the first quarter, the 
targets are the 1- and 2-faces (thus a complete hit is made by throw- 
ing 1-1, 1-2, 2-1, or 2-2); in the second quarter, the targets are the 
3- and 4-faces; in the third quarter, the 5- and 6-faces. In the 
fourth quarter, the target changes after each throw: the first throw 
is an attempt to get the 1-face on both dice, the second throw, an 
attempt to get the 2-face on both dice, and so on through the six 
faces. There are other throws for blocking the opponent and for 
foul shots after a foul color has been thrown, these being added 
mostly for the sake of the game. In this experiment, the game was 
played with only two participants.” 

The above procedure was followed for the competitive game sit- 
uation. In the comparable noncompetitive situation, the subject 
made 24 consecutive throws for the targets specified in PK Basket- 
ball. That is, for this procedure, the PK test was simply lifted out 
of the game situation. For convenience, this test will hereafter be 
referred to as Noncompetitive Basketball, although it should be re- 
membered that it is not a game in the ordinary sense of the word. 

In the second competitive situation, the subject made 24 throws, 
attempting to get a sum of 7 on the two die faces. He competed for 
high score on the test either with another university student or with 
the experimenter, and the two competitors alternated turns. 

In the comparable, noncompetitive situation, the subject made 
24 consecutive throws for 7. 

The dice used for the experiment had inlaid sides, the numbered 
dice being so-called “perfect” dice which are manufactured especially 
to guard against dice bias. In two of the testing techniques (PK 
Basketball and Noncompetitive Basketball) all die faces served as 
target an equal number of times, and therefore, in these situations, 
bias was controlled. All throws were made from a dice cup onto 
a soft surface. While bias was not controlled experimentally in the 

* See. (4) for a further elaboration of the game. 
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sevens tests, it will be seen that the most significant results were from 
the game data, and dice bias could not, therefore, have been an 
appreciable factor in this experiment. 

Four series of 16 sessions each were planned, the sessions not 
necessarily to be of equal length. A different sequence of the four 
tests was used at each of the 16 sessions. The 16 sequences were 
balanced so that each technique appeared an equal number of times 
in each of the four temporal positions. Three of the four series were 
completed ; the fourth was discontinued after the ninth session when 
the subject, a university student, had to drop out because of a change 
in his academic schedule. 

The Greene Luck Questionnaire was given to all subjects before 
they were tested. 

RESULTS 

There are five scoring categories in PK Basketball and in Non- 
competitive Basketball: complete hits in the first three quarters, com- 
plete hits in the fourth quarter, partial hits in the first three quarters, 
partial hits in the fourth quarter, and fouls. The complete-hit cate- 
gories have been found in this and previous exploratory studies to be 
the most fruitful in terms of results. The other three categories have 
always given chance or erratic results. 

The results for the two basketball procedures are shown in 
Table 1. 

Table 1 


COMPARISON OF COMPETITIVE AND NONCOMPETITIVE BASKETBALL RESULTS 





NONCOMPETITIVE 
PK BaskeTBALL BAsKETBALL 
Category —_ ,— — 








~ 
Oo 





Complete Hits Ist, 2nd, 
3rd Quarters 


Complete Hits 4th Quarter 


Partial Hits 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
Quarters 











Partial Hits 4th Quarter 
Fouls 
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In the competitive game, PK Basketball, there were 6,768 trials 
for complete hits in the first three quarters with a deviation of +72, 
giving a CR of 2.79 (P= .005). There were 4,356 trials in the 
same category in Noncompetitive Basketball with a deviation of —7. 
For complete hits in the fourth quarter there were 2,256 trials in the 
game situation with a deviation of +16.33, giving a CR of 2.09 
(P. = .037). In the same category in Noncompetitive Basketball 
there were 1,452 trials with a deviation of +5.67. When the two 
independent P-values for the complete-hit categories in the game 
situation are combined by Fisher’s method, there is a resulting proba- 
bility of .0019. 

For complete hits in the first three quarters, two hits per game 
are expected by chance. In the game situation the subjects scored 
an average of 2.19 hits per game, and in the non-game situation, an 
average of 1.97 hits per game. In the fourth quarter .167 of a com- 
plete hit is expected by chance in each game. In the game situation 
the subjects scored an average of .210 of a hit, and in the non-game 
situation they scored an average of .190 of a hit. A comparison of 
complete hits in the first three quarters in the game and non-game 
situations gives a CR of the difference of 2.01 (P. = .044). A com- 
parison of the fourth quarter complete hits gives a CR of the differ- 
ence of .61 (P =.54). When these two independent P-values are 
combined by Fisher’s method the resulting probability is .12. 

To provide a further (though not independent) test of the data 
from the first three quarters of PK Basketball and Noncompetitive 
Basketball, the complete-hit distribution in the competitive game 
situation was compared with that of the noncompetitive, non-game 
situation in a 2 x 6 table, using the six categories, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5-7 
hits per game. The chi-square of the difference was 12.82, which, 
with five degrees of freedom, has a probability of .03. (See Table 
2.) A further analysis of the competitive and noncompetitive dis- 
tributions, compared separately, with the expected theoretical dis- 
tribution showed that the competitive results were marginally 
significant (x%* = 13.91, 5 d.f.; P =.016) while the noncompetitive 
results were not (x* = 6.61, 5 d.f.; P=.25). Thus the nonchance 
effect is clearly concentrated in the competitive data. 
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Table 2 


CoMPARISON OF Hit DistRIBuTION oF First THREE 
QUARTERS OF COMPETITIVE AND NONCOMPETITIVE BASKETBALL 





Number of Hits 0 1 2 3 4 5-7 





Competitive 
Basketball 31 91 68 45 20 





Noncompetitive 
Basketball 37 54 71 53 16 11 





WOODS iiss 68 145 192 121 61 31 


























2x? =12.82(5 d.f.) 
P=.02 


In the competitive sevens test, there were 260 runs of 24 throws 
with a deviation of +31, giving a CR of 1.05. In the noncompeti- 
tive sevens test, there were 189 runs with a deviation of +50 and a 
CR of 1.99 (P = .047). (See Table 3 for complete results. ) 


Table 3 


Sevens Test: COMPETITIVE AND NONCOMPETITIVE RESULTS 





Prob. Trials Hits Dev. CR 
Competitive 1/6 6240 1071 +31 1.05 








Non-competitive 1/6 4536 806 +50 1.99 




















A sign test was made to compare the competitive and non- 
competitive techniques of both kinds. For the sign test the PK 
Basketball and Noncompetitive Basketball data were divided as 
follows: In each of the two series in which a laboratory member 
participated with the experimenter, there were 10 competitive and 10 
noncompetitive elements taken. That is, each of the two subjects 
contributed the sign of the deviation on five scores (complete hits in 
the first three quarters, complete hits in the fourth quarter, partial 
hits in the first three quarters, partial hits in the fourth quarter, and 
fouls) in both the competitive and noncompetitive situations. In 
the third series, in which the university student participated with 
the experimenter, there were 10 competitive elements (five from each 
subject) but only five noncompetitive elements, since the experi- 
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menter did not participate in this part of the test. In the mis- 
cellaneous series no division according to participants was made. 
Therefore only five elements were taken for the competitive and five 
for the noncompetitive situations. 

In the sevens test the same procedure was used. In the first two 
series, two competitive and two noncompetitive elements were taken, 
each subject contributing the sign of the deviation on his total score 
for both kinds of test. In the third series there were two competi- 
tive elements but only one noncompetitive element. In the fourth 
series one score of each kind was contributed. 

In the competitive situations there were 29 positive deviations 
and 12 negative. The difference gives a chi-square of 7.05, which, 
with one degree of freedom, has a probability of .008. In the non- 
competitive situations thereiwere 23 positive entries and 11 negative, 
the difference giving a chi-square of 4.24, which, with one degree 
of freedom, has a probability of .04. Therefore, while the competi- 
tive results were better, both conditions contributed toward the 
significance of the experiment. The greatest difference, of course, 
lies between the game and non-game situation in the basketball data. 

After the experiment was finished, the score for each subject 
on the Greene Luck Questionnaire was computed. The mean score 
for the group was found, and the group was divided into above- 
mean or high luck rating subjects, and below-mean or low luck 
rating subjects. Most of the data were contributed by the high luck 
rating group. 

In PK Basketball the high luck group had contributed 5,994 
trials for complete hits in the first three quarters. They produced 
731 hits, with a deviation of +65 (CR = 2.67, P = .008). The low 
luck group had 774 trials with 93 hits and a deviation of +7. In 
the fourth quarter the high luck group had 1,998 trials for complete 
hits, with 70 hits and a deviation of +14.5 (CR = 1.97, P = .049). 
The low luck group had 258 trials in the same category with 9 hits 
and a deviation of +1.83. 

In Noncompetitive Basketball the high luck group contributed 
3,672 trials for complete hits in the first three quarters. They had 
416 hits and a deviation of +8. In the same category the low luck 
rating subjects had 684 trials with 61 hits and a deviation of —15. 
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For fourth quarter complete hits the high luck group had 1,224 
trials with 41 hits and a deviation of +7; while the low luck group 
had 228 trials with 5 hits and a deviation of —1.33. 

In the competitive sevens test the high luck group had 5,640 
trials with 962 hits and a deviation of +22; while the low luck 
group had 600 trials with 109 hits and a deviation of +9. 

In the noncompetitive sevens test the high luck group had 3,936 
trials with 706 hits and a deviation of +50 (CR = 2.14, P = .032). 
The low luck group had 600 trials with 100 hits and no deviation. 

Since the number of trials in each test differs so radically in the 
two groups, a fairer comparison can be made on the basis of average 
scores per game (or per run). Such a comparison is presented in 
Table 4. 


Table 4 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE SCORE PER RUN 
FoR High AND Low Luck QUESTIONNAIRE GROUPS 





Chance | High Luck Score | Low Luck Score 





Competitive Basketball 
Complete Hits 
Quarters 1, 2, 3 





Complete Hits 
4th Quarter 





Noncompetitive Basketball 
Complete Hits 
Quarters 1, 2, 3 2.00 





Complete Hits 
4th Quarter .167 





Competitive Sevens 4.00 





Noncompetitiv2 Sevens 4.00 














DIscussION 
The differences between the scoring in PK Basketball and Non- 
competitive Basketball, as well as between competitive and non- 
competitive situations ia general, are not significant. The relatively 
consistent favoring of the game and competitive situations, however, 
may be enough to incline us to select these types of testing techniques 
rather than the non-game, noncompetitive techniques. 
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It is interesting to note that the test in which the subject threw 
for sevens is an exception to the over-all results favoring competitive 
over noncompetitive situations. The noncompetitive results were 
suggestive, and the competitive results, although positive, were not as 
good. The bulk of the material favoring the competitive situation 
came from the competitive game, PK Basketball. These findings 
suggest something about the psychology of the PK testing situation. 
It may be that when the subject is concentrating directly on pro- 
ducing a PK effect, as is the case in the standard test, the introduc- 
tion of a competitive element may be ineffective and possibly slightly 
detrimental to the subject’s performance. Having to interrupt his 
own throwing to give the competitor a turn may have a negative 
effect on the subject, which overbalances the positive effect of com- 
petition. On the other hand, when the test situation provides a 
framework which attracts the subject’s attention away from the 
underlying PK test and to a structured competitive situation, the 
full value of competition may be realized in terms of PK results. 
Of course, it may also be that the important element is not compe- 
tition, but rather the centering of the subject’s attention on some- 
thing other than the psi test. This may be especially important when 
the test framework is such that the probability of frustration on the 
part of the subject is considerably reduced. In the game of PK 
Basketball the game score is not entirely dependent on scoring in the 
major PK categories, so that a player may win the game even 
though his PK scoring is lower than that of his opponent. This 
factor seems to keep the subject’s motivation high throughout the 
test and also over extended periods of testing. 

Possibly an experimental design which provides a framework 
similar to that in the game situation—that is, one in which the psi 
test itself does not compete for the subject’s attention—might be 
equally productive.* More investigation of this question will be 
necessary before any conclusion is warranted. 

The luck questionnaire results show that what has been said in 
the general discussion specifically applies to the high luck subjects. 
In the six comparisons made, the low luck group had a higher aver- 
age score only in the standard, competitive test ; while in the stand- 


* See, for example, M. Anderson’s design in (1). 
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ard, noncompetitive test the high luck group contributed the entire 
deviation. In each of the four comparisons for the basketball data, 
the high luck group had a higher rate of scoring than the low luck 


group. 
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TAKING STOCK IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY' 
By J. G. Pratt 


I 


Onrxs IS STILL a young professional society. Having reached the 
age of three, however, we should have learned to walk and talk and 
we should have revealed to some degree the kind of personality we 
are likely to develop as we advance toward maturity. Looking back 
upon the two previous annual conventions, I see indications of pre- 
cociousness which give rise to great expectations. 

Consider, for example, the standards of excellence set for our 
guidance in the two preceding presidential addresses. When we were 
only one year of age, Dr. McConnell? admonished us to begin be- 
having in a manner more becoming to workers in a growing young 
science by making more use of scaled measurements in our research. 
In this way, he intimated, we could achieve an efficiency in observa- 
tion and performance which could not be equaled as long as we 
clung to the awkward habits of babyhood. And when we were two, 
Dr. Schmeidler® sagely advised us not to become vain from re- 
peatedly showing off our best cute tricks, but to learn from the 
experiences of trying new things. 

Both of those speakers were addressing themselves to our needs 
as parapsychologists rather than to questions specifically concerned 
with our Association. In so doing, they set an example that I choose 
to follow. Although we are now at the advanced age of three, it is 
still too early to expect a full accounting of accomplishments as far 
as the P. A. itself is concerned. We can pay enough attention to 
our organization to foster the necessary aims of growth, purpose, and 
self-identity, but at the same time continue to be primarily con- 
cerned with the field of parapsychology as a whole. 

Isn’t this, actually, why we have gathered here—to take an an- 
nual inventory of our research activities, accomplishments, ideas, and 


+ Presidential address presented on Sept. 8, 1960 at the third annual convention 
of the Parapsychological Association in New York City. 
*“Scaled Measurements in Psi Research,” J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 237-45. 
<r the Paramenters of Research Variables,’ J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 
0. 
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plans? If this be granted, then the need to take stock in para- 
psychology must be a natural one. How else could it have pulled so 
many of us away from our laboratories, our subjects, our desks, our 
eager correspondents, and our editorial duties? In the world of 
trade, the customer has learned that the “‘open for business” sign 
must occasionally give way to the “closed for inventory” notice. 
If we have largely closed shop for these few days, what can we learn 
here that will help us to advance parapsychology during the months 
ahead? 

This task of taking stock is what we have been engaged in today 
and will be tomorrow and the day after tomorrow. And however 
gratified we may feel at the close of the convention about what we 
have been able to do, we will not be able to say that we have com- 
pleted our appraisal of the field. That is a never-ending process in 
which every person who is active in parapsychology is always, in 
some manner and degree, engaged. 

The addresses of Dr. McConnell and Dr. Schmeidler, of which I 
have already reminded you, are good examples of this function. 
Likewise, Dr. Murphy’s concern over “Progress in Parapsychology’”* 
and Dr. Thouless’ response to his own challenging question, “Where 
Does Parapsychology Go Next ?’”® are in the best tradition of critical 
self-appraisal in our field. 

When I think, not only of my predecessors at previous P. A. 
conventions, but also of the number of outstanding scholars who 
have been concerned with the problems, progress, and prospects of 
our field, I am impressed anew with the degree to which each worker 
is dependent upon the contributions of others, both past and present. 
We may well feel awed by the examples of scholarship set by some 
of the great figures in the history of our subject, but at least we have 
one advantage. I am reminded of a story I heard the Philippine 
Ambassador, General Romulo, tell about an occasion when he was 
invited to speak in that great state of Texas. When the toastmaster 
got up to introduce the speaker, he said that he had been asking 
General Romulo during dinner how it felt to be sitting at the 
table surrounded by Texas giants. When Romulo stood up, he 
stretched to the full height and dignity of his five feet and a very 


* J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 229-36. 
5 Newsletter of the Parapsychology Foundation, Vol. 6, No. 5, Sept.-Oct., 1959. 
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few inches and said, “The chairman asks me how it feels to be so 
small among so many Texas giants. Well, I’ll tell you how I feel. 
I feel like a dime among nickels!” When, as in our case, one finds 
himself in the company of intellectual giants, he has the privilege of 
standing on their shoulders. 


II 


I compared our activities here with the taking of inventory. In- 
asmuch as we are concerned mostly with the recently acquired stock 
or even with stock that is only on order—things that we would like 
soon to add to our shelves—we are rather taking for granted the 
main assets of parapsychology. These are the developments of 
the past which have contributed to the advancement of the field over 
the years. To try to form an adequate appreciation of the status of 
parapsychology today without taking this background of growth and 
achievements into account is rather like trying to measure a forest 
by considering only the shoots and foliage produced during the cur- 
rent season. There is a tendency to think of past accomplishments 
within parapsychology as old stock which has been inventoried 
before and which we would prefer now simply to put away on a top, 
back shelf where we can get to it if we ever need to do so. 

If I am right about the existence of a tendency to mark down 
the value of our older stock just because of its age, I think this is an 
unwarranted waste of our resources. Scientific facts remain facts 
regardless of the date of their discovery. Perhaps we should there- 
fore take a new look at the developments in parapsychology over, 
say, the past thirty-three years, trying to do so from a viewpoint 
that « ‘Il help us gain a new perspective. 

This period of time comes to mind because it takes us back to an 
earlier stock-taking in the field, the series of iectures held at Clark 
University which were published in 1927 in the volume, The Case 
For and Against Psychical Belief.® In many respects, that event 
may be considered as marking the transition between the older, 
earlier stage of the subject and the modern, experimental era to 
which we belong. Dr. McDougall’s lecture in that series was an 
eloquent argument in favor of bringing the problems of the field into 
a university laboratory dedicated to research in parapsychology. 


* Murchison, Carl, Ed. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University, 1927. 
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The events shortly thereafter which led to the initiation of research 
by Dr. Rhine in the Duke University Department of Psychology 
under Dr. McDougall’s sponsorship marked the beginning of de- 
velopments in this direction which have brought us to the position 
we occupy in the field today. 

The question I would like to raise is this: How would para- 
psychology appear today if it were suddenly viewed in its entirety 
through the eyes of one of the devoted workers in the field as it 
stood a third of a century ago? This question puts a heavy tax upon 
our imagination, and I welcome the opportunity to bring to our aid 
H. G. Wells’ Time Machine as depicted in the currently-popular 
movie. Imagine, if you please, that some outstanding parapsycholo- 
gist of the mid-twenties had suddenly been transported to the present 
without pausing along the way. Confronted thus with our situa- 
tion, would he not appreciate more fully than we the extent of the 
changes that have taken place in the field? To such a visitor, of 
course, what he would find as he set about making his own survey 
would be measured chiefly in terms of how each aspect of parapsy- 
chology today compared with the status of the subject in his own 
period. Thus, if we could see the field as it would be seen by such 
a visitor from the past, we might gain our new perspective. 


III 

Our visitor would be much interested in the basic research 
methods in use today. Taken for granted by ourselves but quite 
new to him would be the standardized experimental procedures which 
facilitate universal replication, comparison, and critical evaluation of 
results. Not only are the methods described in research reports, 
but we also have books which deal specifically with this topic for 
the investigator, and standardized testing materials are available. 

Looking further, our visitor would discover other new aspects 
of experimental methods. One of these is a sharp distinction be- 
tween procedures and safeguards appropriate for different stages of 
research, the exploratory and the confirmatory. The safeguards 
against alternative, non-parapsychological interpretations have ad- 
vanced from the commonsense level of the earlier period to the point 
of technical, specialized, extraordinary controls applied in confirma- 
tory work today. Thanks to the methods developed, these safe- 
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guards are relatively easy to provide. Another advance in methods 
is the experimental differentiation among the various modes of para- 
psychical experiences: clairvoyance, telepathy, precognition, and 
psychokinesis. In the earlier period ESP meant telepathy, and no 
one had conceived of using laboratory test procedures for the in- 
vestigation of precognition and PK. 

The emphasis upon statistics in the parapsychology of today 
could not long escape our visitor, and he would find himself puzzled 
most of all by developments in this area. The reason is that sta- 
tistics, like parapsychology itself, is a new field, and anyone ex- 
amining the two in combination from a viewpoint of thirty-three 
years ago would find scientific mystery compounded. Parapsychol- 
ogy shares with other branches of science an increasing emphasis 
upon the use of quantitative methods and statistical evaluation of re- 
sults. Our branch, however, has raised an extraordinary number of 
special problems for statistics which the mathematicians have been 
able to solve. Parapsychology has thus indirectly made distinctive 
contributions to statistics as a branch of knowledge while at the 
same time adding to the effectiveness of its own methods. Among 
the questions thus raised and solved are the exact distribution and 
variance of the closed pack, a method for evaluating the data from 
multiple calling of a single random order of targets, the consistent- 
missing effect, the evaluation of differential scoring, and a correction 
for the optional stopping of an experiment. 

Two types of non-quantitative tests, those based on pictures and 
verbal material, which have been used in our time were also familiar 
during the earlier period. Previously they were only appraised sub- 
jectively. Now they are routinely evaluated by objective, quantita- 
tive methods. 


IV 


Like ourselves, our visitor from the past would be primarily in- 
terested in the advancements of parapsychology as represented by its 
findings. He would undoubtedly rank as a scientific discovery of the 
first magnitude the experimental demonstrations of clairvoyance, 
precognition, and PK by the methods, already mentioned, for dis- 
tinguishing among these types of psi function. He might or might 
not be amused to find that telepathy, which was so favorably re- 
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garded by workers in his time, is considered today to be the psi 
capacity that is most difficult to isolate experimentally. 

The absence of any evidence, under a wide variety of test con- 
ditions, that psi is limited by the ordinary criteria of space-time-mass 
measurements would appear as another finding of major importance. 

The same may be said for the discovery of the unconsciousness of 
the psi process. From this fact spring a number of characteristics of 
test performance which have been brought to light during the present 
era of research; displacement, position effects, decline effects, con- 
sistent missing, reinforcement, call and target pattern effects, and 
psi-missing. Except for the fact of the unconsciousness of psi, none 
of these and other complications of a similar nature would appear 
in the data. 

Another important observation which has risen to the rank of a 
discovery in our era and which is also traceable to the unconscious- 
ness of the psi process is the fact that these abilities are not subject 
to improvement through learning. 

In spite of the inherent handicap of being unconscious of when 
psi is operating, the subject has voluntary control over the use of 
these capacities and can direct them in accordance with his wishes. 
I am not speaking here of anything like absolute control, but rather 
of the fact that the consistently successful subject, when he sits down 
for a test under the right psychological conditions, can bring his 
abilities into use at a moment’s notice, using them to hit or to miss 
the target at will. Our Time Machine parapsychologist from the 
mid-twenties would undoubtedly rate the experimental demonstra- 
tion of these facts, only vaguely surmised by workers in the field in 
his day, as first-rate scientific discoveries. He would likewise find 
striking confirmation of the ability of the subject to control his 
capacities in the significant results with the DT or “down through” 
clairvoyance test and in the successful location of the psi target in 
long-distance tests. Most amazing to him, perhaps, would be the 
success of tests of the “seek-and-find” variety, in which the subject 
did not know where the target was located or, if he did know, this 
was only in terms of a postal address in a distant, strange land! 

Our visitor was familar in his own day with a large number of 
clinical observations suggesting that personal factors were important 
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for the operation of parapsychical abilities. He would find that psy- 
chological conditions have assumed a position of paramount im- 
portance as a result of the experimental study of these capacities. 
During our period the influence of the experimenter-subject re- 
lationship upon ESP and PK results has been experimentally dem- 
onstrated and confirmed. Also, we have witnessed the discovery of 
relations between psi performance and personality factors, as in the 
sheep-goat studies of Schmeidler, the teacher-pupil attitude studies 
of Anderson and White, and in other personality relationships which 
at least rate the designation of being strongly suggested: intro- 
version-extraversion, general adjustment, intelligence, expansiveness- 
compressiveness, and self confidence. The investigation of such 
psychological factors lay entirely beyond the ken and capabilities of 
workers of the earlier period. 

With the findings we have been surveying there has gradually 
taken shape a conception of the phenomena included in parapsychol- 
ogy which would have seemed strange to the student of the field of 
three decades ago. This is the finding that these capacities are an 
aspect of normal behavior. A wide range of subjects drawn from 
different races, different cultures, different ages, different degrees 
of general psychological adjustment, different educational levels, 
different levels of belief and confidence, and both sexes have been 
tested without finding anywhere along the line any gap or any peak 
as far as psi capacities are concerned. Contrasts that have been 
found, as in the sheep-goat experiments and the schoolroom attitude 
studies, are based upon the direction of application of ESP and not 
upon fundamental differences in the amount of the ability. This is 
not to say that everyone has the same amount of psi capacity—or, 
more accurately, the ability to demonstrate psi to the same degree. 
Even the differences in performance strengthen the general impres- 
sion that we are concerned with a normal aspect of personality. This 
conception is not in conflict with the equally well-founded impression 
that rare individuals have been able to make exceptional records as 
high-scoring ESP or PK subjects. Such individuals stand as a 
special challenge to the investigator, but they no more indicate that 
a few persons have a monopoly of parapsychical abilities than the 
existence of lightning calculators proves that the average student has 
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no mathematical ability. This finding that psi is normal has, more 
than any other development during the period we have been sur- 
veying, opened the field to general scientific, experimental ex- 
ploration. 


V 


Even though I have only begun to enumerate the findings of 
parapsychology which have been brought to light in the period we are 
considering, these might serve as illustrations, and each of us could 
add to the list. With our visitor from the past, as with ourselves, 
the increase of information about the details of parapsychology 
would lead to the formation of some general impressions about the 
field as a whole. In fact, some of the greatest changes since his 
time have come about in relation to the clear concept of what con- 
stitutes parapschology, a distinctive definition of the field as a branch 
of science dealing with personal or behavioral effects that are non- 
physical in nature. This definition would not, in itself, surprise our 
visitor, because it would coincide with what he and others of his 
own time considered to be the question upon which parapsychology 
had its primary bearing. For them it was only a matter of whether 
the stage would be reached at which it could be definitely concluded 
that psi capacities exist. He would expect, therefore, that those 
workers in the field who accept the occurrence of psi as established 
would choose this definition of parapsychology. If there is lack of 
universal agreement among us, this is largely due to differences 
in terminology. But the common ground upon which parapsy- 
chologists stand, as shown by the complete agreement on the phe- 
nomena which the field includes, is remarkable for so young and so 
exceptional a branch of science. Parapsychologists, for example, 
are closer to agreement upon a definition than workers in their most 
closely related branch, psychology, have been able to come. 

In some respects, developments affecting the field as a whole 
would already be familiar to our visitor, and would help him to feel 
at home among us. One of these, the current emphasis upon spon- 
taneous occurrences, would, in fact, appear to be more closely related 
to an earlier stage of his own period than to the first quarter of this 
century. The emphasis upon spontaneous occurrences today, how- 
ever, is distinctly more psychological than the old one, and most 
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workers today no longer feel that we should investigate reports of 
everyday parapsychical occurrences with the hope of elevating some 
of them to the level of conclusive evidence. Our period shares with 
the earlier one also an interest in the possible relation of psi to areas 
of practice such as dowsing, mediumship, hypnosis, and mental heal- 
ing. The interest has been sufficient to keep these questions open ; and 
yet for none of them has the progress achieved been sufficient to raise 
the investigation to a research level comparable to that maintained 
in experiments not specifically oriented toward any claim of practical 
application. 

Still another general development in the field in our era has been 
the emergence of active interest in the question of whether or not 
animals have ESP. Evidence has been obtained which suggests a 
positive answer. This evidence is partly experimental, as repre- 
sented by the work of the Rhines with the horse Lady, the experi- 
ments with cats by Osis and Foster, and the tests with the dog 
Chris by Wood and Cadoret. It is also partly anecdotal as repre- 
sented by a large and growing collection of cases involving animal 
performances which, to the degree that faulty observation and re- 
porting, hoax, or mistaken identity can be discounted, appear to leave 
ESP as the only possible explanation. Most of these cases have to 
do with pets that trailed their owners over long distances into new 
territory, or others that seemed to show some sort of reaction to an 
accident or the death of the owner or to his burial site when there 
was no imaginable sensory guidance. Even though there is as yet no 
conclusive answer to the question of the place of psi in the process 
of evolution, the start made on the investigation is sufficient for para- 
psychology to have laid firm hold on the problem. 

Our Time Machine visitor from the twenties would, I think, be 
amazed at the advances of the research in academic centers. He 
would doubtless view the laboratory sponsored by Dr. McDougall 
himself as the closest approach yet achieved to the university re- 
search center envisaged by him in the Clark University address. 
But instead of this one location at Duke where parapsychological re- 
search is regularly carried on in an institution of higher learning, 
he would find that there are (or have been) other centers of research 
in a number of colleges and universities. More than this, he would 
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find other evidences of academic recognition unheard of in his own 
time: a number of Ph.D.’s and other higher degrees awarded for 
parapsychological theses, a number of lectures in which recognized 
workers in the field of parapsychology were invited to present dis- 
courses on the subject before learned societies, and scientific symposia 
organized for the purpose of surveying and consolidating the progress 
of the field. 

Those of us who have grown up with the scientific parapsycho- 
logical literature of our era may take it for granted, but the achieve- 
ments in this area would look very impressive indeed to our para- 
psychologist from the mid-twenties. Perhaps his feeling at finding 
that the S.P.R. publications have been continued to the present with- 
out interruption and that other publications have been rejuvenated 
could best be described as gratification. But he would find on the 
scene other parapsychological journals which have been established 
since his time, and which would indicate to him that the rate of 
advancement of parapsychology in our era is at least equal to that 
of older branches of science at a comparable stage. The Journal of 
Parapsychology came upon the scene in 1937, and it has been joined 
by other journals since that time, some now well established and 
others of more recent date making an impressive showing as new- 
comers. There have appeared also several strictly technical scientific 
books on parapsychology. 

Our visitor would feel immediately a strong kinship with us be- 
cause of the ultimate objective of parapsychology in both eras: the 
presentation of the findings of the research so as to gain the widest 
possible acceptance of them by an adequately informed public. But 
he would find that our era has made strides toward this objective 
exceeding those accomplished previously. A number of books by 
workers in the field and by students of parapsychology have presented 
and interpreted the research for the educated public. In this category 
are the works of Warcollier, Rhine, Whately Carington, Tyrrell, 
Dingwall and Langdon-Davies, West, and Heywood, to mention 
those that come first to mind. These authors would probably all 
agree that their books should be characterized as popular writings, 
but they are closely related to the scientific literature, and they are 
in a very different category from the flood of inspirational and specu- 
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lative writings that were prevalent in the earlier era. Not to be 
overlooked, also, are the number of articles about parapsychology, 
some addressed to scientists, and others, to general readers ranging 
from the selection represented by Harper's to the coverage given by 
the mass-media publications. 

Even what our visitor from the twenties would learn about the 
role of criticism in parapsychology in our era would reveal a great 
deal about the status and progress of the field. He would find that 
there has been no lessening of criticism within the field. On the 
contrary, a considerable sharpening of exchange is noticeable which 
indicates a continuing state of critical alertness among the research 
workers themselves. But looming much larger by contrast is the 
controversy which the workers in the field have fought and won 
against critical attacks from outside. A few lone critics have resumed 
the attack during recent years, and the dominant feature of their 
arguments has been the imputation of collusory fraud on the part of 
those taking part in the experiments, including the investigators. 
In this development we can see the achievement of the goal which 
Prof. Sidgwick said the research workers in this field should set for 
themselves with respect to their attackers. 

More than offsetting the depressing effects of criticism and the 
large amount of needless waste of time and energy involved are the 
signs of growing appreciation of the importance of parapsychology 
beyond the bounds of the field itself. In fact, even among those who 
have spoken out against the research there has been not even one 
who has said that the claims are scientifically unimportant if they 
are true. And there have been a large number of scientists, scholars, 
and professional people who have put themselves on record regarding 
the importance of the problems of parapsychology and the contribu- 
tion to scientific knowledge which the research may be able to make. 
Such interest has been expressed frequently and with special force 
and cogency by philosophers, though there has been effective support 
from representatives of other fields as well, especially psychology, 
anthropology, biology, and physics. 


VI 
I think the time has come to say goodbye to our visitor from 
the past and allow him to return with his Time Machine to his own 
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period in the history of our field. I dare not detain him longer 
lest some of you challenge me to travel ahead with him over the 
next quarter-century to 1984 and report on whether parapsychology 
will continue to make great strides or will be pushed aside by such 
horrendous deveiopments as those predicted by Orwell. 

Please do not accuse me of surveying the broad terrain of para- 
psychology through rose-colored glasses. I have been speaking of 
significant points marking the trail of the research, not of the 
relative ease with which advances have been made. The simple fact 
is that parapsychology has been and still remains a most difficult 
field of scientific investigation. The words of McDougall on this 
aspect of the subject, as he expressed himself at Clark University, 
have a timely, almost frightening relevance for the present situation : 
“The field of Psychical Research has pitfalls and morasses unknown 
in other fields of science. The student entering this field cannot avoid 
contact with vast currents of traditional sentiments, which senti- 
ments, in nearly all cases, he either shares or repudiates with an 
intensity of feeling that renders calm and critical judgment well nigh 
impossible. It is as though the student were invited to embark with 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; to exclaim, with him, ‘We were the 
first that ever burst into that Silent Sea’; to witness, with him, 
strange and even horrible phenomena that seem to defy all the ascer- 
tained laws of nature, a phantasmagoria that can have no reality and 
no origin other than the phantasy of minds disordered by the con- 
flict of strong emotions and blinded by glittering hopes long held 
before the imagination of mankind, hopes long deferred and now 
threatened with total extinction by the triumphant progress of sci- 
entific enquiry.” 

What I have been trying to say is this: We, as we are gathered 
here for these three days to exchange our information and our ideas, 
are counted among the members of the cast who have active parts 
at the point now reached in the developing scientific drama of para- 
psychology. To some extent we are free to ad lib our lines; but in 
a larger sense we are not free. We are a part of the total situation 
which has been created first of all by the efforts of our predecessors, 
next by our own activities and those of our colleagues, and by all 
those other influences which have brought us to this point in the 
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history of our subject. I have simply tried to spur you to think 
about the magnitude of the inheritance which we have from the recent 
past of our field. 

As I end my talk, however, let me turn our eyes toward the 
future. Article II, Paragraph 1 of our Constitution reads: “The 
objects of the Parapsychological Association shall be to advance para- 
psychology as a science, to disseminate knowledge of the field, and 
to integrate the findings with those of other branches of knowledge.” 
This, then, is the broad task which we have assumed. When in 
the history of human thought has any field of scientific endeavor 
presented such a fine balance of great challenge, great necessity, and 
great opportunity ? 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF STUDIES OF 
‘‘“MEDIUMSHIP” TO RESEARCH ON 
‘SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH! 


By W. G. Roti 


INTRODUCTION 


Ix THIS PAPER I shall examine some of the researches which have a 
bearing on the theory of “mediumship.” The problem posed by this 
hypothesis is not the simple one of whether any elements or abilities 
of human beings survive organic death. It rests on three supposi- 
tions, all of which must be satisfied if the theory is to be verified. 
First, it is assumed that post-mortem existence will include recog- 
nizable aspects of human personality (such as characteristic mem- 
ories, interests, and dispositions) ; second, that the surviving entity 
can provide an ESP stimulus (i.e., act as a telepathic agent) ; and 
third, that a living subject can respond to this stimulus. 

Since this approach is inextricably woven together with the 
ESP abilities of living subjects, we are at once faced with the ques- 
tion of how to disentangle their contributions to the results from 
those possibly provided by discarnate entities. Dr. L. E. Rhine, in 
her paper on non-recurrent and non-experimental cases bearing on 
the IPA (incorporeal personal agency) hypothesis (24), was con- 
cerned with this issue. We are contending with the same problem in 
our appraisal of the apparent cases of (generally) recurrent IPA 
communication which the investigator attempts to study under ex- 
perimental conditions. How can we be sure that the subject on 
whose ESP abilities we depend is not using them for an unconscious 
piece of dramatic impersonation in which he is the author, producer, 
and only actor? 

In this survey I shall not include any of the alleged PK occur- 
rences, sometimes very striking, which reportedly have been obtained 
with selected subjects. There are two reasons for this omission. 


1 This paper was delivered at the Symposium on Incorporeal Personal Agency 
which was held at the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University, June 9-12, 
1959. Other papers from the Symposium have been published in the three preceding 
numbers of the Journal. The concluding address appears elsewhere in the present 
number. 
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First of all, the experimental conditions were rarely such as to give 
us the necessary assurance about the bona fide character of the 
“physical” phenomena. Second, as may not have been the case in 
Dr. Rhine’s collection of spontaneous PK occurrences, the immediate 
cause for the physical happenings in the old experimental or semi- 
experimental examples is clearly the subject himself—the phenomena 
never take place when he is not present—so that it is only the 
information conveyed by the physical effects that might have an ex- 
ternal origin. The analysis of this information would proceed along 
the same lines as those we shall pursue in our inquiry of the mental 
or ESP type of phenomena. 

It is necessary to stress right from the beginning that the investi- 
gators whose results I shall refer to did not have access to adequate 
methods for evaluating their data. Most of them were alive to the 
dangers of explanation of the results by memory, sensory cues, or 
rational inference on the part of the subject and took adequate pre- 
cautions, but they were never able to deal in a fully satisfactory man- 
ner with the possibility that the correlations obtained between the 
statements proctced by the subject and the facts—say, the events in 
the life of a deceased person—were due to chance coincidence. It is 
only in recent years that the investigator has been able to deal de- 
cisively with the chance hypothesis. In the application of the Greville 
method of analysis to verbal material provided by Drs. Pratt and 
Birge, we have one way of getting over this difficult hurdle (20). 

One must bear in mind, then, that the data to be considered can- 
not be adequately appraised. The most we can do is to select such 
instances as do not seem reasonably explicable by chance coincidence 
and which at the same time represent a given type of evidence. Their 
main function will not be to provide proof of anything, but to exhibit 
the traits or characteristics which will help in deciding on the sur- 
vival issue when and if the observations are repeated in properly 
conducted and properly assessed tests. 

The central difficulty in survival research is no longer posed by 
the chance hypothesis. With the Pratt-Birge method, this question 
can be unambiguously dealt with. Our main problem is the possi- 
bility that the inforraation collected by the subject is obtained through 
his or her own psi abilities, without any “outside help.” This whole 
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area is plagued by the perplexity that when we have succeeded in 
verifying the parapsychical origin of a particular piece of informa- 
tion seemingly supplied by some incorporeal agent, we have ipso 
facto found an alternative source than this agent from which the 
subject might have got his knowledge. The reason for this is simple: 
If we are to check on the accuracy of the subject’s information, say, 
about some event in the life of the deceased spirit communicator, we 
must refer to an existing record, such as a letter or a diary or the 
memory of a living person. As soon as we find that the necessary 
data are contained in that letter or living brain, it becomes possible 
that this, rather than any surviving entity, is the actual source of the 
subject’s response. 

The following case, taken from one of Mrs. Allison’s experiments 
in London with Mrs. Leonard as the subject (1), illustrates this 
point. It is a token object test in which Dr. John F. Thomas sup- 
plied an article that had belonged to his wife. Mrs. Allison knew 
Thomas slightly, but was unaware of the events I shall report here, 
as was, of course, the percipient, Mrs. Leonard. 

Mrs. Leonard speaking : ‘Has he been, I think in the last two or 
three months, doing something in her name? It wasn’t a grave- 
stone, but it is something she is very pleased about which he has 
done during the last two or three months. And though it isn’t a 
gravestone, [it is] like an important thing to her memory. That is 
right. It is something she is pleased about. And it is something 
that will last, that will live in people’s memory. That is correct.” 
Dr. Thomas made the following comments to this: “During the last 
two or three months previous to this sitting 1 was having a baptismal 
fountain built as a memorial to E.L.T. [his wife] to be placed in the 
church . . . where she had been organist.” 

A little later in the record there appears to be another para- 
psychological hit. ‘Oh, has he arranged three portraits close to- 
gether lately? I think I get this right . . . I think they are portraits 
of her.”” Dr. Thomas’ notes on this are: “Shortly before this sitting 
I had arranged three photographs of E.L.T. along the bottom of the 
mirror on my dresser. There were originally five.” 

Assuming that these correlations are not due to chance, can we 
ascribe them to the deceased Mrs. Thomas? Apparently, they are 
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communications from her. However, there are some factors which 
will raise a question in our minds. Mrs. Leonard was a firm believer 
in survival and her responses generally took the form of spirit com- 
munications. It is well known that ESP stimuli evoke a response 
which is characteristic of the subject in question. This is true with 
regard to experimental research and has been brought out also by 
analyses of spontaneous cases. 

The motivations and interests of the subject, together with their 
educational and intellectual attainments, profoundly color their re- 
sponses. It follows that a person with beliefs other than Mrs. 
Leonard’s would express ESP information obtained under similar 
circumstances differently. This appears to have happened in several 
cases. In token object tests, the subjects of Osty, Pagenstecher (15, 
16), and others have produced comparable results without claiming 
the assistance of either controls or spirit communicators. Moreover, 
Osty notes that “sensitives deal with a dead personality in the same 
way as with a living one” (15, p. 199), and Dr. Soal similarly ob- 
serves that “the same kind of facts are given about a living person- 
ality as are given about a personality that once lived.” (28) 

The circumstance that the type of information supplied under 
like conditions is so similar, whether or not the subject believes he 
is aided by the discarnate, caused the early S.P.R. investigators to 
be on the lookout for data that would clearly reveal the source of 
the material and constitute clear IPA identification marks. 


THE Cross-CoRRESPONDENCES 


In the opinion of many workers the best IPA evidence has been 
supplied by what is known as the “cross-correspondences.” Before 
discussing this highly complicated material, let us consider the simple 
telepathy test they evolved from. In April, 1901, Dr. Verrall (34, 
pp. 156-67) tried to convey a Greek phrase telepathically to his wife, 
who had shown parapsychological abilities in her automatic writings. 
Dr. Verrall did not tell her about his plans: During the next few 
months there appeared to be variations in the records of Mrs. Ver- 
rall on the theme to which Dr. Verrall’s phrase referred. These 
allusions were never direct and some of the connecting thoughts were 
discovered only some years afterwards. Finally, in September, six 
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months after Dr. Verrall’s origina! attempt, one of the words and 
parts of the other two were reproduced. Up to that time, however, 
Mrs. Verrall’s statements were only indirectly connected with the 
target. Nevertheless, the associations seemed marked enough not 
to be due to chance coincidence. Furthermore, they were clearly 
only related to, and not an exact copy of, Dr. Verrall’s conscious 
thought, and since in those days telepathy was more or less synony- 
mous with thought reading, this material was taken to indicate that 
a different parapsychological process was in operation. More par- 
ticularly, Mr. J. G. Piddington (18) came to the conclusion that a 
group of deceased members of the Society for Psychical Research 
(S.P.R.), who possessed t' requisite classical knowledge, had taken 
over the test to provide evidence for their survival. 

This proposal can be appreciated only when seen against the de- 
velopments which followed Dr. Verrall’s telepathy test. This type of 
material continued to be produced, not only by one, but by about half 
a dozen S.P.R. subjects. Furthermore, the guiding idea in each of 
these experiments did not emerge until the end of the test, so that 
the responses of individuals often made no sense until the central 
motif was finally given—at which time it could be traced in the state- 
ments they produced previously. The result would be that some 2f 
the apparently incoherent items from the participants were seen to 
form a meaningful whole. In some instances the responses were re- 
lated by similarity (e.g., a word written by one subject was found in 
the record of another, or a word was reproduced by a drawing) 
rather than by association of ideas. But as this could be more easily 
explained as due to telepathy between the individual subjects, these 
“simple cross-correspondences” were considered less indicative of an 
incorporeal agent. 

The first question to consider is whether the cross-correspond- 
ences were due to chance. The fact that several persons freely 
associated on classical or literary themes in some 3,000 records could 
easily result in apparent connections between the statements. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that some of them are not explained con- 
vincingly in this way. For instance, the “Hope, Star and Browning 
Case” (12, 17) could hardly be due to chance, considering the facts 
that the associations occurred within a fairly short span of time and 
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that many seemed so obvious once the clue was given. Though some 
of the red threads which seem to run through the cross-correspond- 
ences may be only illusions (created by the sheer mass of literary or 
classical references), others were probably produced parapsycho- 
logically. But were the links supplied by discarnate agents? 

Saltmarsh says: “It is quite obvious that mere repetition would 
not be evidence of anything beyond pure telepathy or mind reading 
on the part of one or other of the automatists concerned, but where 
the idea is suggested by allusions, or conveyed in a disguised form, 
then the telepathic hypothesis becomes more difficult to sustain” 
(27, p. 62). I do not believe that many contemporary parapsy- 
chologists would agree with this view. In fact, at the time Saltmarsh 
wrote these lines, it must have been obvious that the allusions and 
symbolic associations found in the cross-correspondences are char- 
acteristic of ESP. Even in card tests one of the five symbols may be 
consistently substituted for another in the subject’s response, so that, 
in a manner of speaking, this figure becomes a symbol of the other 
(3). In situations with free material the response to psi stimuli in 
all types of ESP frequently takes the form of indirect references 
rather than reproducing exactly the target situation. Dr. L. E. 
Rhine has a large group of cases in which the target idea was con- 
veyed symbolically and allusively (23). For instance, one of her 
correspondents dreamed that he saw an acquaintance “toiling up a 
terrifically steep hill with a perfectly enormous rock bound upon his 
back.” Next day he learned that this person was dying. Not only 
is ESP prone to such distortions, but the procedure used by the 
cross-correspondence subjects most of the time, namely automatic 
writing, is apparently itself likely to be flavored with symbolism, 
puns, and literary allusion, as noted, for instance, by Dr. L. R. 
Wolberg (35, p. 196). 

If the ESP evidence points to the existence of a transformation 
process which often results in symbolic and indirect correlations, it 
equally emphasizes that the final product, whether it is a dream 
image, a spoken utterance, or a piece of writing automatism, is part 
of the mental equipment of the subject in question. The process is 
similar to (and perhaps borrowed from) the function which. trans- 
lates desires and anxieties into the symbolism of dreams. As a rule, 
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the group of S.P.R. subjects who appeared to communicate with 
deceased personalities kept well within the bounds of their habitual 
mode of expression. Thus, in spite of the fact that the supposed 
agents consisted of a group of classical scholars and the messages 
were on classical themes, Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Fleming, neither of 
whom knew Greek or Latin, seldom produced words in these lan- 
guages, whereas Mrs. Verrall and her daughter, both well versed 
in them, frequently did. 

Though these considerations nullify the evidential value of one 
aspect of the cross-correspondence data, they offer a vantage point 
from which another kind stands out in sharp relief. This consists 
of the responses which are uncharacteristic of the subject but normal 
for the presumed discarnate agent. For instance, on April 16, 1907, 
Mrs. Fleming (a sister of Rudyard Kipling and known as Mrs. 
Holland), in India, wrote: “Maurice Morris Mors. And with that 
the shadow of death fell upon his limbs” (17). The two first words 
are probably attempts to say the third, “Mors,” the Latin noun 
meaning “death,” especially since this term is repeated in English 
immediately afterwards. In England, on the next day, Mrs. Sidg- 
wick was conducting an experiment with Mrs. Piper, another cross- 
correspondence subject, during which the latter produced the word 
“Tanatos.” In later sessions this was corrected to ““Thanatos,” the 
Greek word for death. Unfortunately, Mrs. Sidgwick wrote a note 
on the record when ““Tanatos” appeared to the effect that ““Thanatos” 
was probably meant. This, conceivably, may have influenced the 
subject, normally or parapsychologically. Assuming that Mrs. Piper 
meant ‘““Thanatos’” and assuming that she did not know its meaning, 
this seems to be a case in which the association process between 
target and response is not characteristic of the subject but would be 
a natural one for the deceased classical scholars who were the sup- 
posed agents in these tests. 

But, before we take the step of ascribing the agency to incorporeal 
entities, we have to establish that the role was not filled by a living 
person. 

The cross-correspondences did not eliminate the possibility of 
ESP by a living agency. One instance in which the central theme 
was supplied by a living person is the “Sevens Case” (11) in which 
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the contents of a letter Mr. Piddington had prepared for a post- 
humous test began to turn up in the records of percipients in typical 
disguised, cross-correspondence fashion while he was still alive. 
This indicated that the psi process involved was open to the living 
minds associated with the project, and the question must be faced 
whether the associations between items in other cross-correspond- 
ences could have been supplied similarly. In view of the nature of 
the material, the most likely candidates for such roles are Mrs. 
Verrall and her daughter. An examination of the data for effects 
which could be traced to the Verralls’ classical knowledge reveals 
that the key idea which brought meaning into the previously dis- 
jointed items in the records of these and other percipients was 
supplied frequently by the scripts the Verralls produced. It is true 
that they often expressed surprise when the connecting ideas 
emerged. It was through careful examination, often conducted by 
others, that a theme appeared which could be traced to some piece 
of literature Dr. Verrall, Myers, and the other supposed agents had 
known in their lifetime. However, we cannot rule out the possi- 
bility that Mrs. and Miss Verrall possessed. the required knowledge 
without consciously recalling it, and that telepathically they presented 
it to the other subjects, editing it first to accord with their knowledge 
of the presumed agents. 

This explanation does not account for the “Ear of Dionysius” 
case (2, 29), one of the most interesting series of experiments in 
this group (though not, strictly speaking, a cross-correspondence, as 
there was only one subject, Mrs. Coombe-Tennant, known as Mrs. 
Willett). In the “Ear of Dionysius” records Mrs. Coombe-Tennant 
produced several classical references from little-known sources of 
which she was ignorant. However, they were familiar to the dis- 
carnate agents, Dr. Verrall and Prof. Butcher. 

Still necessarily relying on a subjective measuring stick in assess- 
ing the chance factor, it seems to me that this case or some of its many 
facets cannot be easily explained away. In other words, there ap- 
pear to be several ESP traces in it. If we follow them, shall we be 
led to discarnate personalities—in this case, to the spirits of Verrall 
and Butcher—or will this be another “Sevens Case”? 
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As this series of records stands, it suffers from one weakness. 
This is due to Mrs. Verrall’s close association with the experiment 
and the great interest she unquestionably took in the whole issue. 
Could the connecting idea have come from her mind? We may 
note here that some of the key words were supplied in a test for which 
she was the experimenter. It is also interesting that nothing hap- 
pened for more than one year prior to this occurrence. It showed 
that Mrs. Verrall had a magic touch and it is possible that this con- 
sisted in a telepathic stimulus. This case, then, can only serve as an 
example of the type of experiment which would assist us in deciding 
the IPA issue. 

The reader may question whether it can do even that, for if Mrs. 
Verrall had played no part in the test, there probably were other 
classical scholars, such as former colleagues or students of Verrall 
and Butcher, who did have the necessary information for the subject 
to concoct a case of “communication from the discarnate.” Alterna- 
tively, the percipient might have consulted clairvoyantly the neces- 
sary classical sources, wherever they were to be found. However, I 
do not think that the evidence entitles us to suppose that all the in- 
formation in the universe is equally available to an ESP percipient. 
If the tests I am reviewing here tell us anything, it is that the psi 
process responsible for the results is directed to a considerable extent 
by some sort of linkage with the target personality. Either the 
subject knows this person, or the contact comes through someone 
who does or through a token object with which the target personality 
has been associated. Thus, if the “linkage” in the “Ear of Diony- 
sius” case were with the alleged agents instead of Mrs. Verrall, 
we would have had a more convincing instance of IPA communica- 
tion. I shall return to this topic later. 

The ideal case would be one in which no one closely connected 
with the subject has the requisite knowledge. What we would want 
is something similar to the shorthand case Mrs. Rhine mentioned 
(24) where neither child nor mother knew the shorthand symbols 
which the child was said to have produced and which were purported 
to have come from the deceased father. This case also had the 
feature that the motivation seemed characteristic for the deceased 
agent. 
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IDENTIFICATION BY MOTIVATION 


Let us see whether some of the experimental material contains 
conative factors which are characteristic of the alleged communicator 
and not of the percipient. 

The identification by motivation presents a greater problem here 
than in the spontaneous material, for in most of the experimental 
research the subject had a strong conviction in favor of survival, 
sometimes fortified by his or her professional interest as a paid 
“medium.” However, there are some examples in which the initia- 
tive seems to have been taken by an outside agent rather than the 
subject. Take the following case of Dr. Soal’s (28) where the 
apparent communicator was a casual acquaintance of his whom he 
had last seen several years previously and who, it was presumed, had 
fallen in the war. It is the first of three experiments in which there 
are references to this person. The session is introduced by another 
alleged spirit communicator speaking through the subject: 

Sam, I’ve brought someone who knows you. 
>. Bs All right, let him speak. 

(A voice well articulated and extraordinarily clear and 
strong began to speak. From the first moment I had a lightning 
impression that the tone was quite familiar to me, but I could not 
immediately place it. It was a surprisingly well modulated 


voice with a most fastidious accent. I knew at once that Mrs. 
Cooper had never produced anything so good at my sittings 
before. ) 

: Well, Soal, I never expected to speak to you in this fashion. 
(Note.—This sentence was delivered with an extraordinary 
variety of tone, and also with great energy. ) 

Who are you then? 

: Remember Davis—Gordon from R-R-Roch-Roch- 
(Note.—This word was not completed, but I easily understood 
it was an attempt to say “Rochford.”) 

: By Jove, and it’s like Gordon Davis, too. 
Voice: The dead to the living. Queer world, what? My poor wife is 
my only worry now—and kiddie. 
2: Can you really be Gordon Davis? I had Senet you were killed. 
Voice: The same—what’s left of me. 


Many of the items communicated later in the same session and in 
subsequent experiments applied to Gordon Davis and, moreover, 
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Soal was ignorant of them. But as regards the survival hypothesis 
the case suffers from a fatal flaw: Gordon Davis was not dead. 
There are several other facts about the case that are noteworthy. 
First of all, it was unexpected insofar as Soal had not planned the 
communication with Gordon Davis. It seemed that the initiative 
had originated “from the other side.” Also, note the concern shown 
for Davis’ family, perhaps with an implied request that Soal look 
them up. 

The Gordon Davis case at least has the advantage that we are 
dealing with an existing personality. In other instances the investi- 
gator has been presented with fictitious agents, as in the Piper tests 
in which Dr. G. Stanley Hall obtained “communications” from per- 
sons whose names he had just invented (30). 

The lesson to be learned from such cases is that we can place 
little weight on expressions of purpose and other motivational factors 
when these are obtained through a person committed to the survival 
hypothesis. 

Professor William James said he felt “as if an external will to 
communicate were probably there” in his discussion of the Piper 
material (9). On the other side of the coin are observations such 
as these, also by James and also about Mrs. Piper: “The prima facie 
theory, which is that of spirit-control, is hard to reconcile with the 
extreme triviality of most of the communications. What real spirit, 
at last able to revisit his wife on this earth, but would find something 
better to say than that she had changed the place of his photograph? 
And yet that is the sort of remark to which the spirits . . . are apt to 
confine themselves” (8). A similar comment has been made by Dr. 
Soal regarding his experiments with Mrs. Cooper (28). But per- 
haps these “trivial” remarks are in fact typical for the alleged agent 
and quite “significant” to him? What is clearly needed is a method 
of assessing the psychological meaning of the items to the subject as 
against their value to the alleged communicator. 

Mr. Whately Carington approached this objective in experiments 
in which word association tests were applied to subjects when they 
were in the ordinary waking state and when, apparently, under the 
influence of their “controls,” alleged incorporeal entities through 
whom the subject supposedly communicates with the deceased (4). 
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After Dr. Thouless had done his “righteous worst” in his treatment 
of Carington’s data (32), as the latter expressed it, the following 
picture emerged. Cut of three pairs of subjects and controls, Mrs. 
Leonard and ‘“‘Feda,”’ Mrs. Garrett and ““Uvani,” and Mrs. Sharplin 
and “Silver,” it was found that the former two pairs had significantly 
matching personality characteristics, whereas Mrs. Sharplin and 
Silver showed none. Tests were also applied to two supposed dis- 
carnate agents as they communicated through two different subjects 
in order to see whether they reacted similarly in the two cases and 
thus were likely to be autonomous personalities. The results led to 
no such conclusion and were, on the contrary, consistent with the 
contention that the “agents” (or at least the responses presumably 
obtained from them) were not independent of the percipients. In 
the two studies of controls where a relationship was found, it took 
the form of ‘“‘counter-similarity” or a negative correlation. Caring- 
ton was concerned with the time it took the subjects and their con- 
trols to respond to the various words and found that terms which 
the subject used a long time to respond to, the control took a short 
time over, and vice versa. The interpretation suggested by this 
finding was that the control is a repressed part of the subject’s per- 
sonality. But this conclusion is open to doubt since only two of the 
three cases examined supported it. Moreover, it is to be expected 
that even autonomous personalities as closely associated as these 
subjects and their incorporeal helpers appear to be, should show 
matching or complimentary personality characteristics. Though we 
cannot, on the basis of Carington’s data, conclude that controls are 
offshoots of the subject’s personality, they have never, to my knowl- 
edge, succeeded in giving a satisfactory account of themselves as 
former inhabitants of this earth, though this is what they generally 
claim to be, the exception being those who combine the functions 
of control and discarnate communicator, such as George Pelham (7). 


Tue Boox TEsts 


In tests conducted by Rev. Drayton F. Thomas with Mrs. 
Leonard (31), passages from books unknown to the subject and 
others participating in the experiments were selected, apparently by 
a discarnate agent, in such a manner that the words would apply to 
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a particular deceased communicator. Again, it seems that there is 
ESP in the material. But the supposed incorporeal source of it is 
open to doubt. Drayton Thomas thought it possible that the sub- 
ject might be able to consult the books by her own ESP and also that 
she might tap the mind of the living person who had the requisite 
knowledge about the deceased personality, but he felt the feat of 
matching this information appropriately could not reasonably be at- 
tributed to ESP without some IPA intervention. He admitted, how- 
ever, that “if such a power of fishing in two unknown seas, and be- 
ing able to place the separate catches in appropriate pairs—one from 
our mind with one from our books—if such a power were proved 
to exist in a medium, we might reasonably regard it as an alterna- 
tive explanation of the phenomena of book tests.” I do not, know 
of any exact parallel to this situation in ESP testing, but the clair- 
voyant blind matching technique comes very close. This is a com- 
mon ESP test procedure and the results produced by it were among 
the first to be published in the Journal of Parapsychology (19). 
In these tests the subject successfully matched covered ESP cards 
against the five key cards which were also concealed. The test is 
different from Drayton Thomas’ in that both the key symbols and 
the cards matched against them had to be ascertained by clairvoyance. 
But there is no reason to suppose that the tests should not be equally 
successful if one of the targets was a telepathic one, as in the Leonard 
tests. It does not therefore seem that the accomplishment of fitting 
together information in this way is especially evidential of an IPA 
process. (The addition of a precognitive element in Drayton 
Thomas’ newspaper tests would not seem to add anything further 
to the »icture from the IPA point of view, since this ability has been 
demonstrated in the living.) 


THE “LINKAGE” PROBLEM 


The best material concerned with what we might call the “in- 
tellectual’”’ contents of the subject’s responses, as the “Ear of Diony- 
sius’”’ case, was weakened by the fact that someone living, who pos- 
sessed the necessary knowledge, was closely associated with the tests 
and might have been the real agent. The approach concentrating on 
motivational and personality factors has so far produced little of evi- 
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dential value, but when and if it does, we shall want to know if the 
beliefs and attitudes of the experimenter and others associated with 
the test contaminate the subject’s responses. Would mere physical 
removal of such potential living agents have any effect? No evidence 
has yet been obtained that distance between subject and target im- 
pedes the psi process. On the other hand, it seems that the transmis- 
sion of ESP information is facilitated by what we may call physical 
“linkage” between subject and target. Thus, in experiments in which 
the subject attempts to give information about events in the life of 
someone, the likelihood of success seems to increase if the subject 
works with a person who is at the time, or has been, associated with 
the target personality—though this person is ignorant about the 
particular events described ; alternatively, the subject uses an object 
which the target personality has been associated with (13, 15, 16). 
Also in experiments concerned with the IPA theory, the results 
appear to depend on such linkage. Thus Soal says in his paper on the 
Cooper experiments that a “physical link relating the sitter to the 
deceased personality” seems to be required (28), and Hodgson notes 
that Mrs. Piper “is much more likely to succeed with the help of such 
objects than without them” (6, p. 21). 

The role of a physical object in IPA tests received only passing 
attention by the early survival investigators. At that time the issue 
was between telepathy among the living and telepathy between the 
living and the dead. A deaf ear was generally turned to anything 
that indicated a causal relation between cognitive psi abilities and 
inanimate matter. 

There are two ways in which to deal with the apparent im- 
portance of physical links. One is to say that since almost all the 
IPA evidence on record was obtained under such conditions, in- 
cluding the Piper, Leonard, Soule, and Cooper tests, we should 
continue to use animate or inanimate links with the deceased target 
personality. The other argument goes in the opposite direction: 
since material which apparently is not associated with the deceased 
has been obtained with the use of linkage material (such as the re- 
sults of Marsh (13), Osty (15), and Pagenstecher (16) ), let us do 
away with all such connections in our IPA experimentation. 
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If the former approach is to be of value, the experimenter must, 
of course, cut off such connections as there are likely to be with 
existing records and living brains while establishing linkage with 
the deceased target personality (say, through one of his belongings). 
If, under these conditions, we could obtain extra-chance results, and 
preferably of the types containing the identification marks I earlier 
outlined, we should have some very convincing IPA evidence, I 
believe. It will not be possible in the present space to consider what 
relation surviving personalities may bear to the physical objects 
which are used to bring about the information in question. How- 
ever, it would seem as if the incorporeal agents (if such there be) or 
at least their memories for earthly events are closely connected with 
the known physical universe. 

In the second approach to the linkage material this kind of test 
is regarded as a kind of “clairvoyant free association in connection 
with a token object,” to use a phrase of Dr. J. B. Rhine’s (21, p. 
102). The implication is that the presence of linkage is a sign of 
ESP: it is the way in which psi stimuli associated with some near or 
distant target situation reach the subject. Thus, if the chain is 
broken anywhere, the subject will be prevented from ascertaining 
the target, or at least it will be more difficult for him. With regard 
to discarnate agents, it is assumed that they do not depend on such 
physical connections in order to reach the subject and identify them- 
selves. There are two present-day IPA approaches which are based 
on this line of reasoning. One is Dr. Osis’ proposal for a survival 
test and the other is Dr. Thouless.’ Though these ideas have not 
yet come to the point of actual trial, they deserve mention here, 
since they have a bearing on the theory of mediumship. 

In Dr. Osis’ plan (14), it is the intention, first, to gauge the 
subject’s ESP sensitivity by doing some ordinary ESP tests of the 
clairvoyance or living-agency-telepathy types. In these, Osis at- 
tempts to block ordinary ESP by hiding the target, as it were, from 
the subject, through the use of a series of experimenters. The sub- 
ject only knows the first of these; the second experimenter knows 
the first but not the subject ; the third only knows the second experi- 
menter, and so on, till we reach the experimenter who has the ESP 
target. The chain should be made sufficiently long to obstruct ESP 
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stimuli from reaching the subject. Once this purpose has been 
achieved the stage is set for the crucial IPA test. Osis would now 
ask an alleged surviving personality, through the subject, to obtain 
information about the target situation, which then would be removed 
beyond the scope of the subject’s own ESP powers. 

Osis’ experiment is an imaginative one. Nevertheless, the indi- 
cations are that ESP apparently involving the discarnate (6, 7), and 
perhaps also more mundane types of ESP (13), depends on physical 
linkage and that without such connections results are unlikely to be 
forthcoming. Yet, there are a few cases in the literature in which 
an apparent incorporeal agent with no known connection with the 
subject suddeniy made an unexpected appearance in a survival experi- 
ment (36). Such data are very difficult to appraise since the experi- 
rnenter cannot generally be sure that the subject has not earlier 
normally picked up the information about the “unknown” person. 
After that it has to be established that there is no close linkage be- 
tween percipient and the uninvited incorporeal agent. 

We now come to Dr. Thouless’ survival test. He has devised 
and published two short coded messages to which only he knows the 
keys (33). These are not written down anywhere but are re- 
membered by him. Thouless suggests that evidence for his survival 
would be provided if, after his death, someone could obtain these 
keys, since, presumably, they would have to come from his surviving 
personality. 

There are two dangers against which posthumous messages have 
to be guarded. One is that the experiment will succeed too soon 
and the other is that it will never be successful. An example of the 
first is the premature delivery of Piddington’s posthumous message 
and the second is demonstrated by the inability of parapsychological 
percipients to ascertain the contents of the sealed messages left 
by Myers (25) and Lodge (5). 

Thouless’ procedure, to eliminate the first possibility, is to avoid 
contact with subjects who are likely to participate in attempts to 
contact him after his death.? His method of dealing with the 
Myers-Lodge shortcoming is built into the type of message he de- 
vised. Their type of test was on a one-check-up basis. The moment 


* Private communication, March 2, 1960. 
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the experimenter assessed the results by opening the sea.ed letters, 
an end was put to the experiment—automatically, for there were no 
further IPA targets. But any number of subjects can try any num- 
ber of times to break Thouless’ code. It will be obvious when they 
fail and clear when they succeed ; this is when they have found a key 
which, when applied to the printed code, makes sense of it (if there 
are a great number of responses, the possibility of a chance hit may 
have to be taken into consideration). 

Assuming that Thouless’ test meets with succeess, can we be 
reasonably sure that Thouless’ surviving self is supplying the stimu- 
lus to the subject, rather than the latter using “retrocognitive” 
telepathy (i.e., veridical information about past mental events) to 
get the keys without aid? Thouless’ answer is “yes,” for if the 
subject employs “non-IPA ESP” why does he not come out with the 
message before Thouless’ death? 

This would be a logical rejoinder were it not for the fact that 
most subjects who volunteer or are hired for this type of work are 
supporters of the survival hypothesis. We hardly expect them to be 
cooperative in destroying the possibility for a good piece of survival 
evidence by trying to get one of the keys from Thouless’ mind while 
he is still alive. If they did, it would probably emerge in a test after 
his death, as a “deferred impression,” which is not an uncommon 
type of occurrence (26). There is no need to suppose any conscious 
deceit on the part of the percipient—he would probably act in good 
faith and think the information to break the code did come from 
Thouless’ discarnate mind. 

However, there are certain ways, I believe, in which the scales 
can be tipped in favor of the IPA interpretation, assuming that the 
message is in fact obtained after Thouless’ death. In the first place, 
several subjects must be seriously trying to get the keys while 
Thouless is still alive. To this aim, they must be sufficiently moti- 
vated ; the offer of a really substantial monetary award as a price for 
discovering either of the two keys may help. Second, after Thouless’ 
death, he and the experimenters involved on this side should con- 
centrate on such IPA percipients as are ignorant of his scheme and 
who have no investments of any kind in the survival hypothesis. 
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But it is not enough for the success of a test such as this to find 
ways in which to prevent ordinary ESP. We must also think of 
methods to improve the likelihood of IPA communication once the 
stage is set. It is entirely possible that all the conditions outlined 
above have been met and that Thouless survives death, but that he 
is not a successful agent or not successful with regard to the percipi- 
ents who try to get his message. (The fact, if it is a fact, that no 
one succeeds in obtaining the keys before his death may not indicate 
more than this.) To give Thouless’ idea a fair trial the project must 
encompass a large group of participants, each with his code and 
remembered key. If survival occurs, and if the after-life is permeable 
to the ESP efforts of our subjects, there should be a good chance 
that some of the discarnate communicators will be good agents and 
that their codes will be broken through their intervention. 


CoNncLUDING REMARKS 

In the analysis of completed research as well as in planning fur- 
ther tests on the theory of mediumship the investigator’s first 
thoughts are likely to be on methods to bypass the familiar types of 
ESP. When the opportunity for actual experimentation materializes 
his prime concern is again likely to be the inhibition of non-IPA 
ESP. But he has to be equally attentive to the possibility that the 
abilities of his subject can be smothered under an excessive load of 
experimental requirements. It is mainly for this reason that Rhine 
and Pratt (22) recommend exploratory trials in ESP and PK before 
bringing in added resources for advanced testing. In survival re- 
search also we need the two-stage approach. The subject should not 
at once be faced with the many demands associated with the best 
types of IPA evidence. The emphasis <hould first be put on stimu- 
lating his psi abilities and only later on directing them towards the 
areas of most conclusive evidence. 

ln both stages of his IPA research the experimenter will be at 
some advantage over the old workers, and such progress as he can 
hope to make will largely be due to the utilization of research re- 
sources and results from the scientific work of the last four decades. 
If he does not take advantage of this, or fails to read its implications, 
I fear that his work is only likely to be a faint echo of the efforts that 
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were spent by a skilled and scholarly group of investigators. We 
need not only a sharpening of our means of detection as proposed 
by Dr. Pratt, but also an added appreciation of what it is that para- 
psychologists have discovered about psi processes with their sci- 
entific tools. 

We can now say what type of finding will indicate an incorporeal 
personal agent. It would consist in records which have motivational 
and personality factors foreign to the subject but typical of the de- 
ceased personality in question, as well as intellectual or cognitive 
characteristics that are not part of the furnishings of the subject’s 
mind but were possessed by the supposed communicator. This type 
of material should be obtained in experiments in which there is no 
close linkage with living persons who have the personality traits or 
the technical knowledge shown in the record. 

At the second stage of our research we should want to direct the 
subject and the supposed incorporeal agents more than has been done 
towards the desired kinds of responses. As part of our program we 
might apply Carington’s method for comparative testing of the dis- 
carnate entities and the subjects they appear to communicate through 
to a larger sample than was at his disposal and perhaps utilize some 
of the other tools psychologists have made available. By adapting 
such tests for our purpose perhaps we will obtain a finer mesh for 
sifting out and discovering those conative or cognative elements in 
the subject’s personality which produce what we may call “the 
survival pose.” 

In addition to trying to find evidence of “another world” we 
should also try to tackle the problem by seeking among the living 
for survivable aspects of the personality. By utilizing both post- and 
ante-mortem procedures, and developing and refining them as the 
work progresses, there is, I believe, some hope for an answer to the 
survival problem. 
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INCORPOREAL PERSONAL AGENCY: 
THE PROSPECT OF A SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION' 


By J. B. RHINE 


y STAGE has been reached in this conference on post-mortem 
agency to attempt a kind of summary. It is not a task one would 
choose for purposes of entertainment, because by this time all the 
interesting things have been said and any sort of restatement, especi- 
ally with an effort at condensation, is bound to be less interesting 
than the original. Indeed, the very attempt at broad generalization 
is likely to keep us close to the borderline of dullness unless we keenly 
appreciate the need at this point of an over-all appraisal. 

At the same time, I am sure all of us hope that something more 
than a mere summary will emerge from this discussion. The very 
attempt at drawing together what has been presented in this series 
of papers calls for constructive synthesis, and one who comes late on 
the program has advantages that ought not to be entirely wasted. 

It would be well, for that matter, to recognize the advantage we 
all have at this stage of the history of parapsychology. In viewing 
again today the research on the survival question, we have the con- 
siderable benefit of the efforts and contributions of our predecessors. 
But we now have also the more highly developed perspectives of the 
various fields of learning in related branches of inquiry. It must 
be obvious that these advantages, if wisely used, should make any 
new approach to the problem today more effective than any pre- 
ceding one. 

However, we are not all as well prepared to take advantage of 
the work of predecessors as research workers have a right to be. 
For example, no competent, scholarly, inclusive history of past in- 
vestigations of the problem is available. There are, it is true, his- 
tories of Spiritualism written with biased viewpoints, but even these 
are badly out of date. In view of the fact that there are no graduate 


2 This is the final one of a series of papers delivered at the Symposium on 
Incorporeal Personal Agency held at the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke 
University, June 9-12, 1959. The earlier papers have been published in this and 
the three preceding numbers of the Journal. 
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centers of instruction where such a history course might be obtained 
and that there are few libraries in the world that could furnish all 
the literature the student would need to cover, it is important that 
such a history be prepared, thus enabling students to begin their own 
researches “‘knowing the literature of the field.” The preparation of 
an adequate history of survival researches, sponsored and supported 
in such a fashion that it will be carried through with reasonable dis- 
patch, might be made part of the special project which it is hoped 
will follow as one of the developments of this conference. 

Two historical points about the survival problem need to be 
recalled even for the brief summing-up attempted here. The first 
has to do witi the cultural setting from which the scientific investiga- 
tion of survival emerged. Progress in the natural sciences, prin- 
cipally in Western Europe during the nineteenth century, accented 
physical reality to the extent that the philosophy of materialism, or 
modification of it, came to be the dominant framework of thought 
of most scientifically educated persons, and this made the concepts of 
spirit and spirit survival unacceptable. While, for the most part, the 
two main trends of popular belief—one following the traditional view 
of the spiritual nature of man and the other regarding him in wholly 
physicalistic terms—settled down eventually to a peaceful co-exist- 
ence, there were a few inquiring minds who thought the methods 
of science appropriate to the investigation of the question of spirit 
survival. It is important to remember that those who considered 
this approach were themselves almost as much doubters of the tra- 
ditional belief as those who came to reject such beliefs outright in 
favor of materialism. The main difference lay in their search for a 
scientific as against a dogmatic or speculative solution. It is also 
noteworthy that among these early investigators there were more 
scientists than clergymen, although the inquiries had the support 
neither of organized religion nor of professional science. 

A second item of importance in the history of the survival in- 
vestigation is the development which made mediumship the main 
source of evidence. The eighteenth-century emergence of mesmer- 
ism and hypnotism made states of trance and other phenomena of 
dissociation common and easily induced, as well as interesting and 
even entertaining. There had been as far back as human records go 
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occasional representations of mediumship but this newly discovered 
facility of inducing trance states made it relatively easy for one with 
the requisite philosophy and language to induce mediumistic effects 
and appear to bring “communications.” The culture of the time 
encouraged men to ascribe these mysterious messages and effects to 
incorporeal personal agency. 

While no one can say what would have happened if mesmerism 
had not had its vogue in the early nineteenth century, it seems 
reasonable to think that this development of trance practices de- 
termined the way in which the scientific investigation of survival was 
to begin. The trance medium moved to the center of research on 
the nonphysical or spiritual nature of man. It was the interest in 
mediumship which gave impetus to the principal investigations of 
the psychical research societies that were formed in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century just as it did to those in this general area 
in the universities in the first and second quarters of the twentieth. 
So we may say that however the methods and results of mediumship 
are eventually appraised, it has at least been the main contributor to 
the progress made on the survival problem and it has carried along 
with it the related, although now independent, investigators of para- 
psychical abilities. 


SouRCES OF EVIDENCE 

In any appraisal of the status of the survival problem it should 
be most important to be sure of not overlooking sources of possible 
evidence, that is, phenomena that may give support to the hypothesis. 
F-vidence that bears against the hypothesis is in the long run equally 
important, it is true, but one can criticize only when the presence of 
something is affirmed. Nothing can be done with what is over- 
looked, however genuine it may be. And it would be well to re- 
member that no adequate survey of sources of evidence of survival 
has yet been attempted. I must, therefore, disclaim completeness for 
the present summary, as well as for any other yet offered. 

Among what is known today on the question, I have been able to 
find four main categories of relevant evidence; that is, four main 
sources from which some support has been drawn for the hypothesis 
of survival. (When I speak of evidence I do not mean the support 
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of religious authority or philosophical arguments.) Three of these 
sources have already been represented on the symposium program. 


Spontaneous Personal Experiences 


The first source of evidence on this list should, I think, be the 
nonrecurrent personal spontaneous experiences of parapsychical 
nature which are, of course, a familiar and basic part of the data of 
parapsychology. They come first because they were the first evidence 
suggesting discarnate agency. Dr. L. E. Rhine has reviewed the 
evidence from her collection of cases of this type with regard to their 
bearing upon the survival hypothesis. 

The tentative judgment reached in her paper was that in many 
spontaneous experiences it seemed on the surface as if the deceased 
personality had induced the experience. On the other hand, she 
recognized that, in most of the collected cases bearing on survival, 
the initiative of a living agent, if not equally as reasonable as that of 
a deceased agent, could still have been responsible. She cited a few 
cases, however, in which discarnate initiative seemed the only 
plausible explanation if the cases could be accepted as true. While 
none of those available could be so accepted, the fact that such cases 
had been reported naturally raised the question whether others might 
not be obtainable. The few cited came into the collection casually 
and, if genuine, had occurred with complete spontaneity (that is, with 
no experimental effort). This suggests that possibly such experi- 
ences could be induced, perhaps with an accompanying improvement 
in evidential value. It would, however, be an unbalanced investiga- 
tion if the collection were not broad enough to include as wide a 
range of living-agency cases (if they occur) as those in which dis- 
carnate agency seems to be the more plausible source. 

Perhaps it is most important to remember that, up to the present, 
only a very exploratory type of work has been done in the attempt 
to make use of case material in connection with survival. Yet these 
spontaneous experiences are nature’s own cues to the research 
worker. If discarnate agency occurs, the largest obtainable sampling 
of these occurrences might weli be expected to provide important 
insights. It has happened thus in almost every other branch of in- 
quiry. Indeed, I think only a complete sense of the futility of the 
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problem itself could obscure the possibilities of this mode of inquiry 
into the question. 


Recurrent, Complex, and Semispontaneous Occurrences 


A second source of phenomena that have led to belief in spirit 
agency consists of certain spontaneous experiences of more com- 
plicated type than we have just been discussing. Among these are, 
for example, the reports of poltergeist effects, apparently physical 
disturbances usually recurring over an extended period of time in a 
given family situation. Under the broad heading of this section 
also belong parapsychical occurrences associated with a certain 
house or place—the so-called hauntings which, like the poltergeist 
cases, have long been popularly supposed to be the result of spirit 
intervention. Here, too, would belong examples of recurrent experi- 
ences or behavior attributed to the possession or invasion of a living 
personality by a discarnate one. Such possession has been taken to 
imply a personal attachment instead of the mediumship with which 
my next heading will deal. 

Under this broad category, too, might be listed those rare and 
uncertain reports of individuals who have been led to believe them- 
selves the embodiments of reincarnated spirits. Finally, I should 
include here also the reports of what are often called “out of the 
body experiences”—examples of self-projection or the apparent ex- 
teriorization of personality. These examples belong here because of 
the belief that in such occurrences a detachable spiritual self leaves 
the body, progresses to some distant scene, and behaves and experi- 
ences as if it were a true separation, something presumably com- 
parable to what would occur more permanently at the point of death. 
It is taken by some to be a sort of living demonstration of sur- 
vivability. For the most part the reports are of spontaneous or semi- 
spontaneous happenings of the self-projection type, although some 
have been more artifically induced—by hypnosis, for example. 

This second section of source material needs to be dignified with 
a place in the list of types of evidence, if only to be sure that nothing 
is overlooked. It is not that anything within this classification has 
yet reached the point of contributing support of much value to the 
survival hypothesis. As a matter of fact we are still in the very 
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early stages of the study of these types of occurrences, and in the 
very nature of the case, such phenomena are very difficult to verify. 
There is no well-established evidence for any of the types of claim 
listed in this section of “sources” although there are at the same time 
some reports of very dramatic happenings and large amounts of 
material which have potential bearing on the survival problem. If 
any single type does have valid bearing, it would of course be 
enormously important. 

The most interesting of this miscellaneous range of phenomena 
is the self-projection type, if only because it is something that pre- 
sumably might be brought under the experimental control required 
for any final evaluation. Some interest has been taken in recent years 
by Professor Hornell Hart in the bearing of this type of case on the 
survival question. The obvious difficulty which has to be overcome 
to make a self-projection experience conclusively meaningful for the 
survival problem is in showing that the projected self has any truly 
detached reality. It needs to be shown that this subjective self which 
appears to exteriorize actually goes to the place described in some- 
thing more than a purely imaginary trip, acquires information that 
is more than the subject’s ESP could provide, does some physical 
act that is more than his PK ability could produce, or creates an 
apparitional form that is more than telepathically induced halluci- 
nation in the person who observes it. 

Thus far the argument of the pro-survivalist interpretation of 
these self-projection cases is that the effects produced are much too 
realistic and too impressive to be accounted for by psi capacity as 
we know it (and that, therefore, true exteriorization occurs). Rut 
this is an argument which may be taken to answer itself; obviously 
the sensorimotor system of the individual is located in his body, 
which his hypothetical subjective self has left behind. If, then, in his 
presumably transported spirit double, he in any way exchanges in- 
formation or physical effects with the remote environment, it can- 
not be with his sense organs and muscles; it must be by psi. These 
projection effects would have to proceed from precisely those very 
same powers of ESP and PK which the survivalist, in his argument 
for a theory of the exteriorization of an incorporeal self, would say 
are not adequate to explain the results. Accordingly, psi, in like 
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amount, is necessary either way; the question of spirit-projection is 
not answered. 

But there is, nonetheless, a very good case for keeping this 
second source of evidence, with all its subdivisions, open to further 
investigation. There has not yet been the kind of scientific research 
on this material that is needed for so important an issue as survival. 
Those who lean to the survival hypothesis can, with but little 
selective orientation, gain some encouragement from such material, 
but no kind of test is yet possible for those who wish to be cautious 
and objective. Any assumption of an answer based on cases of this 
kind would be an unwarranted speculation. However, further in- 
vestigation is justified. What the thorough study of apparent 
possession cases, for example, would yield if it were made in the 
best design of which science can conceive, no one can say. If, indeed 
(to cite a case), a housewife with no previously known artistic talent 
can suddenly become a gifted painter with the purported aid or 
agency of a discarnate master, the claim urgently needs looking into 
carefully because it would seem to require some extension of existing 
counterhypotheses. To find an alternative to the survival interpreta- 
tion and explain the sudden acquisition of taste, skill, and judgment 
in an unfamiliar mode of expression would require something hard 
to attribute to the living agency in the case, even allowing the recog- 
nized range of psi ability as it stands. 

It would, for that matter, be a poor science that would overlook 
any such puzzling claims that are relevant while the survival ques- 
tion is still a lively one and while the large majority of such cases 
are still as obscurely interpretable as they are. A scientist’s treasure 
is not by any means to be appraised only in the form of final products 
at the active stage of his inquiry. It consists of his potential material 
as well—that which may be able to give him his answer. 

This section on complex spontaneous occurrences may be ended 
with something like the same general appraisal as the first. They 
have yielded little or nothing conclusive for the more cautious sci- 
entific investigator (though they have deeply stirred others) ; but it 
is fair to say they have been far too little explored and their potential 
has hardly at all been fairly assessed by adequate study. The chal- 
lenge they hold is impressive. 
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The Evidence of Mediumship 

The main evidence for the survival hypothesis has come from 
studies made of the utterances of persons who were represented as 
channels’ of communication between the living and the dead. The 
sources of mediumistic evidence have, for the most part, been scholar- 
ly studies, made mainly by persons having some claim to academic 
status, some of whom were even persons of distinction. Many of 
the studies could be called semi-experimental in type, although most 
of them have consisted of analyses of records in the search for rele- 
vant patterns of meaning; but this method can have a proper place 
in an exploratory stage of a scientific project. 

Although the practice of mediumship is probably older than 
human records, its systematic study was forced upon the western 
world, as many another development has been, by a movement of 
popular interest, in this case the Spiritualist movement of the nine- 
teenth century. It was not a development that came from within 
any of the recognized sciences themselves. In fact, many of the early 
inquirers were not professional scientists, although a number of them 
were. It is perhaps even more important to remember that there 
was never at any time an over-all organized scientific plan for the 
utilization of this evidence, even among the societies for psychical 
research. Rather, the problem of survival as represented by the 
claims of mediumship infiltrated the frontiers of some of the sciences 
and in that way achieved during the first quarter of this century a 
degree of penetration into a few academic centers. 

There was, of course, some progress in methods of research. 
Dr. Pratt has reviewed for us the main steps of advance. The first 
requirements of separating the possible “communications” from 
irrelevant material, of avoiding spurious influences, and of achieving 
reliable appraisals that could be scientifically interpreted, all were 
reviewed in his paper. The fact that it has taken a hundred years 
to develop the method now in use (in acceptable studies) to enable 
a research worker in mediumship to say at the end of an experi- 
ment whether or not he has something parapsychical, will indicate the 
slow rate of progress. This rate of movement is, nonetheless, an 
aspect that needs to be included in the appraisal. We may as well 
take note of the fact: Mankind has mot been rushing ahead and 
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pressing hard to get this question settled. The workers mainly 
responsible for the actual advances in method which Dr. Pratt re- 
viewed can be numbered by a one-digit figure. That is a small yield 
for a century of study on any topic of any importance. 

Mr. Roll’s review of methods of appraising the evidence of medi- 
umship began with the assumption that something parapsychical has 
occurred, something which could not directly or indirectly have been 
conveyed to the medium by physical means of communication. But 
even the early workers had to some extent become aware that living 
agency was a possible source of the medium’s communication. At 
first, this counterinterpretation was identified merely as the telepathy 
hypothesis (that is, the possibility that the medium might by that 
means be obtaining her knowledge from the sitter or co-operator or 
other living persons). This counterhypothesis grew in scope as 
knowledge of other psi capacities developed over the years. Today 
the counterhypothesis with which Mr. Roll has had to deal is a 
formidable one indeed. Progressively the view has developed that 
the very theory of mediumship itself assumes much the same type 
and order of capacities as the hypothesis of living agency. In other 
words, a discarnate personality and the living medium would need 
the same range and degree of psi abilities, whichever is the source. 

This has put the whole matter onto a fresh and more challenging 
basis than the survival hypothesis has hitherto reached throughout 
its long history. On the one hand (to illustrate) the medium may 
acquire information from the sitter telepathically and, with proper 
adaptation, reproduce it as a “message.” On the other, the same 
sort of mind-to-mind transfer may be supposed to occur if she is in 
extrasensory communication with a discarnate mind; it would be 
telepathy again. Or consider apparitions. Whatever the mechanism 
of hallucination may be in the production of an apparition (even if it 
be supposed that in some apparitions a semi-objective creation is 
produced) the operation would presumably have to be of the same 
general nature for the spirit-agency hypothesis as for that of a living 
agency. In short, there seems to be little difference between assump- 
tions that would need to be made to account for the phenomena of 
mediumship as originating in the medium herself and those that 
would have to be made if the phenomena were assumed to have 
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originated beyond her and to have come from incorporeal spirit 
origins. Perhaps further advances in the nature of psi capacity, 
especially in its relation to the organism, may alter this picture, but 
for the present that is the basis on which the evidence of survival 
obtained through mediumship has to be appraised. Obviously it is a 
very severe test. 

It must be remembered, too, that the more impressive evidence 
which bears on this question was all obtained from an early stage 
of mediumistic research which antedates the safeguarding methodol- 
ogy which Dr. Pratt reviewed. This means that in reviewing the 
evidence, Mr. Roll, for the purpose of discussion, had to make as- 
sumptions concerning reliability that would require suspended judg- 
ment in any case. It is a proper and necessary question to ask how 
much of the evidence which has been reported would have been 
obtained if precautions had been taken such as are considered min- 
imal today. We need not, and of course we cannot, make a decision 
either way. 

But Mr. Roll was able to bring into focus some lines of evidence 
comparable to those brought out by L. E. Rhine in her analyses of 
spontaneous cases. Roll and others emphasized selected historical 
instances of cross-correspondence in which the appearance of a pur- 
posive pattern of messages came to be attributed to certain deceased 
classical scholars. When living, they had been interested in the prob- 
lem of survival, and it was presumed that, if surviving, they would 
still wish to furnish evidence of it. The evidence consisted of frag- 
ments of information communicated through different mediums 
which, fitted together, made a significant message, and this type of 
evidence convinced many inquirers that the deceased personality was 
indeed designing and initiating these phenomena. It was believed 
that something originated beyond the mediums themselves that not 
only showed appropriate knowledge but also displayed significant 
purpose. 

Among the other types of evidence surveyed, another which gave 
the impression of original interest and agency on the part of the de- 
ceased is represented in the investigations of Dr. John F. Thomas 
in the late 1920’s, as he went, incognito, from medium to medium in 
this country and in England. At other times he did not appear in 
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person but sent a stenographer with a token object instead. He 
became convinced by the over-all pattern of appropriate personal 
interest, indicated through the different mediums, and suggesting a 
central personality back of it all, that his “trail was followed” by 
his deceased wife to a degree that signified persistent purpose and 
initiative as well as relevant knowledge. 

One of the most impressive mediumistic performances is the in- 
trusion of urgent messages intended for someone else than the sitter 
who was present. It is especially good when this intrusion contains 
a message of timely importance from an appropriately related dis- 
carnate friend or family member and deals with an immediate 
danger. Such occurrences give the impression of spirit initiative and 
of an agency and interest presumably beyond those of the medium 
herself. 


Such initiative can, of course, be imitated, consciously or un- 
consciously, and might well be developed as an intelligent adaptation 
of the mediumistic personality; that is, it might be a result of the 
medium’s conception of what spirits ought to do to be most con- 
vineing when communicating through her. Thus the question of in- 


corporeal agency becomes‘ involved in the complications of trance 
states, unconscious operations, impersonating personalities, controls, 
and the like. But at any rate this appearance of independent agency 
makes up some of the most impressive occurrences. 

Perhaps the most convincing of these intruded warnings are those 
occurring semi-spontaneously through mediums who are not pro- 
fessional and not so likely to be suspected of ulterior (professional ) 
motivation. The message might come, for example, from a deceased 
father to warn the mother to have a child examined medically and 
thus, as it turns out, save the child’s life. The argument for spirit 
agency would be that the deceased father was especially attached to 
the child whereas the medium did not even know him (or the 
family )—and had no motive, not even the “professiona!’”’ one. 

Again, as an analogue to the exceptional shorthand case men- 
tioned by L. E. Rhine, there appear in the mediumistic accounts 
(though, alas, not among the better-controlled studies) instances of 
the apparent communication of persons in their own appropriate 
language, one that is (at least believed to be) foreign to the medi- 
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um. The evidence of this type of communication is at least good 
enough to justify discussion. A search for what might conceivably 
be developed into conclusive evidencee—if the criteria of evidentiality 
were met—requires but little evidential support. In principle at least 
it is one of the most significant types. 

If at this point a general value were drawn for all the medium- 
istic material that has been collected for scientific appraisal, there is 
no doubt that a verdict of suspended judgment should be the appro- 
priate one. Nothing has been conclusively proved except that 
progress has been slow and very unsystematic. This is understand- 
able against the cultural background of the rate of progress in the 
larger problems of human nature. 

It is fairly obvious that when the attempt is made to judge the 
evidence for survival against the alternative of living agency, none 
of it stands the final test. For even if one takes the best types of 
mediumistic evidence, one can suppose that for a medium devoted 
professionally to convincing her sitters, the little ingenuity necessary 
(which might be unconscious) to “give the psychical researchers 
something” would be easily within her powers. Perhaps—to be 
more considerate of the honest medium—one might suppose that 
in the cultivation of her practice it would only be natural for her to 
learn from years of experience the kind of unusual elements that 
would most deeply impress the investigator. It would be going 
very little beyond the line of duty for her to develop small examples 
of intrusion, include special bits that would be very difficult to check 
up on but which would have special value to the sitter. It is, in fact, 
just as reasonable to attribute such initiative to the properly moti- 
vated medium as it is to the discarnate individuals themselves. 

It is fair, then, I think, to appraise the situation as one in which 
the evidence itself is moderately well balanced at this stage. If there 
were some strong reason to favor the survival hypothesis or some 
strong reason to favor the hypothesis of living agency in interpreting 
this material, there would be nothing in the evidence itself sufficient 
to weigh conclusively against either one. People in general have 
been swayed by their reasons, good or bad, in the interpretation of 
the evidence. But it does not permit a reliable scientific solution at 
this time! This is not, of course, an original or an individual judg- 
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ment ; it now appears to be a fairly general (though not unanimous) 
one among students of this problem. 

Mediumship does, however, afford a number of possible openings 
for new research advances on the IPA problem, advances that may 
better differentiate between living and discarnate agency. The great 
advantage gained from the studies of mediumship is that it has been 
demonstrated that such states as have enabled certain persons to be 
mediums are not impossible to induce and, in many people, not even 
difficult. It is true, there has not been any very thorough study of the 
state in which the material of mediumship has been produced; but 
the positive value of the past work is clearly great enough to justify 
such an investigation. The initiative of such an inquiry may be the 
very step needed to improve the quality of evidence from this source. 
For instance, it might lead to the discovery of whether or not a 
medium can, under the supposedly incorporeal influence, be made to 
perform competently in a skill or language or art or technology to 
which she has not herself been trained. If such a demonstration 
would not be conclusively prosurvival it would at least come nearer 
to that stage than anything yet reported. It would indeed be a 
phenomenal advance. 

It is enough for the scientist of today that this large package of 
great possibilities (i.e., the IPA hypothesis) has been brought to his 
doorstep by the past studies of the manifestations of mediums. They 
have helped the few workers who have been progressive to develop 
the necessary methodology and to clarify the requirements of evi- 
dence. Now, for the first time in its long history, it can be said that 
the question of what mediumship can contribute on the survival prob- 
lem has pulled sufficiently free from the entangling areas of strong 
belief and entrenched views for and against and has been brought 
into the more objective status of consideration by a noncommitted 
science. This step has been aided most, perhaps, by the discovery 
of the new basis of approach that is the next topic for review here. 


The Psi Investigations Themselves as a Source 


I turn now to a source of evidence bearing upon the hypothesis 
of discarnate agency that has been so recently recognized that it 
has not yet been used appreciably; it has, in fact, barely been dis- 
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cussed. This is the evidence derived from the results of psi investi- 
gations—evidence which established the occurrence of abilities in 
man that transcend the limits of the field of physical principles. 
While there will, of course, be interminable arguments over defini- 
tions and boundaries, we must not lose sight of the main character 
of the body of evidence concerned. The evidence of psi, whatever 
one decides to call the dividing line, is something else than the 
phenomena with which the sensorimotor system has to deal. And, 
whatever it is called, this distinction is at least a great deal better and 
clearer than is the conception of spirit existence and spirit agency. 
If, then, we are talking about the possibility of spirit survival after 
death, we would do well to look into the question of its (the spirit’s) 
existence in the living personality. If there is something nonphysical 
about the living personality it would translate easily and fairly pre- 
cisely into the concept “‘spiritual.” How else could what is meant 
by “spiritual’’ be described in terms of nature? 

Since, then, there is now firmly established evidence of a spiritual 
aspect or division of human personality, what more logical question 
could we ask than that of whether it has enough independence to 
permit of survival? We have to be cautious, of course, and remem- 
ber we are asking questions, not stating interpretations or theories. 
But they are reasonable questions and they would logically invite 
and demand investigation of post-mortem survival even if there had 
never before been a question raised concerning it. 

What is more, arising as it does out of these psi investigations, 
the question of survival comes up for the first time in the context 
of science itself, and it is all the more important for that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it becomes a part of the larger question of where psi be- 
longs in the total personality: How much of the total individual is 
nonphysical (or spiritual) in nature? What is the character of the 
interaction of psi and non-psi processes? Or, in other words, what 
is it that would have to be the line of distinction and eventual separa- 
tion if a survival status is possible? 

It is not to depreciate the other sources of evidence and the other 
origins of the question of survival to speak with frank satisfaction 
over having this one of the psi investigations as a new base of opera- 
tion. Something certainly has been gained by taking off from this 
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fresh departure, and it may turn out to be what has been needed. 
It depends upon what future psi researches show about separable 
living agency, about the autonomy of the parapsychical system of 
the individual, and the nature of the mind-body relation as a whole. 

It is, however, one of the virtues of this approach to the survival 
question via psi research that it would have to be made in any event. 
It could not be avoided ; and what is more, it cannot conceivably prove 
to have been a useless search. Whatever bearing the parapsychical 
aspect of man may turn out to have on the problem of post-mortem 
existence, its investigation has opened up so much of a new outlook 
on what the living individual and his place in nature must be as to 
have more than justified the efforts spent on their investigation. 

Finally, the primary interest in the survival hypothesis has been 
for many people its significance for a conception of the nature of the 
living man as a spiritual being, a conception fundamentally. im- 
portant to his ethical life in society. But already the establishment 
of the evidence of psi as a nonphysical property of man has achieved 
the result of confirming man’s spiritual nature. Perhaps it will turn 
out, too, that the psi researches, although mainly pushed at first 
because they concerned the main counterhypothesis of survival, may 
yet turn out to lead the advances of the future on the solution of the 
problem. The possible lines these advances may follow will be con- 
sidered a little later on. 

In looking back over these four main sources of evidence I think 
it can be said that they have all been important in keeping the ques- 
tion of survival alive, and their potential is still in each case very 
considerable. It is this wide-ranging potential, then, which is our 
wealth, left us by the efforts of those who up to this day have labored 
on this question. Their very paucity of numbers itself reminds us 
of the magnitude of our indebtedness, and this consideration will go 
far to counteract the disappointment that we might feel over the in- 
conclusiveness of the total evidential picture. 

I have been speaking of sources of evidence and the evaluative 
framework on which to judge its adequacy. But there are other 
influences that help to determine the acceptance or rejection of an 
evidential claim—in our own minds as research workers or as stu- 
dents, as well as among groups and organizations. These are quite 
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important and can well determine the outcome of an issue, whatever 
the actual scientific truth of the matter. They cannot be ignored; so 
let us face them as squarely as we can. 


CULTURAL DIFFICULTIES 


Difficult as the IPA problem may be by its very nature, progress 
in its solution has been slowed even more by certain cultural situa- 
tions. The advancement of a research project depends very much 
upon the strength and quality of interest which supports it. But while 
there have probably been at times large numbers of people interested 
in some degree in the claims by the Spiritualists to have demon- 
strated spirit survival and communication, very few have ever strong- 
ly appreciated the need for thorough scientific investigation of the 
problem. On the one hand, the authority of dogmatic religion has 
never conceded the need for empirical confirmation of its teachings 
regarding the existence of a spirit world. On the other, the pre- 
vailing philosophy of nature and man, based upon the picture given 
by the natural sciences, would yield no support whatever to the spirit 
hypothesis or even countenance the raising of the question. In the 
No-Man’s-Land between the towering walls of these two great 
orthodoxies the scientific investigation of the question could hardly 
be more completely ignored or more thoroughly isolated. Almost 
certainly no existing conventional university or any department 
thereof would consider it an appropriate problem for research. This 
has always been so throughout the history of the problem. 

To make the matter still worse there has been, over the last three 
decades, a very marked decline of attention, even among that large 
section of the public formerly interested in the investigations. This 
intelligent lay interest, which has been the soil in which more than 
one new research development has sprouted and thrived, has pro- 
gressively been coming to what Professor Price, in his London lec- 
ture last November, described as a “disbelief in the problem of sur- 
vival,” an abandonment of the effort to solve the problem. I think 
there can be no doubt about this sweeping change of public attitude. 
I have repeatedly mentioned it since 1947. A mere leafing through 
the contents of the publications of the psychical research societies will 
indicate that the problem has long ceased to be the center of attention 
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there. Even the popular following of mediumship has declined and 
the remaining practitioners have tended to hole up in the few remain- 
ing spiritualist camps. 


The Physicalistic View of Man 

What is the explanation of this decline? There is not, I think, 
any one single influence that is responsible. Beyond question, how- 
ever, the advance of general science and particularly those branches 
dealing with the nature of man and his behavior, have had much to 
do with this altered outlook on the survival problem. We know, of 
course, that with the rapid growth of the physical sciences and the 
physical basis of biology and psychology, the development of a 
mechanistic (or wholly physical) conception of the human organism 
has become a general one. Without any express philosophical de- 
cision the mind leaps to the generalization that if physical principles 
can explain so much, perhaps they can account for everything. The 
need for order and a simple, understandable explanation makes a 
physicalistic view of life and nature intellectually appealing. With- 
out any concrete fact in the conventional textbooks that would chal- 
lenge such a view, and with only the unverified claims of theology to 
contest it, the concept gains ground as scientific education progresses. 

It is important to realize how compelling a force a vested belief 
of this type can exert upon the research worker and his effort to 
investigate a problem. It is necessary to know what he has to face 
in terms of this cultural resistance. If we do not look at the facts 
realisticaiiy, we are only blindly inviting the waste of effort spent 
in vainly attacking an impregnable point. 

Perhaps the best estimate of the degree of entrenchment of the 
physicalistic view of man, this anti-spiritual philosophy that would 
reject as impossible any conception of a survivable aspect to human 
personality, is to be found in the parallel development of communism. 
Whatever other elements there may be in that political ideology, it 
stems, as its own advocates proudly claim, from a materialistic con- 
ception of man, and this materialism is regarded as scientifically de- 
rived. The simple fact that it is so firmly and widely held that it 
can become the basis of a philosophy of government for a large 
section of mankind and some of its largest national groups, ought 
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to give us a conception of the grip it has on the minds of intelli- 
gent men. It is not a passing fad or a transient movement. It has 
acquired power over greater numbers of people in the world than any 
other single ideology or belief has ever done. 

It can be confirmed equally easily, I think, that this prevailing 
view is firmly entrenched in the minds of men by looking at our own 
side of the Iron Curtain. While the noncommunist nations of the 
world, especially the NATO powers and certain other groupings, are 
mustering their resources to the straining point to oppose the growth 
and expansion of communism, and by armament, economic warfare, 
and legislative acts are doing their best to confine, oppose, and weaken 
its force, no authorized spokesman of these opposing governments 
has attempted to refute this basic premise of the communist ideology. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that this is because there prevails in 
scientific circles on this side of the dividing line much the same 
conception of man and nature that has become the party-line philoso- 
phy on the other. 

Let us look at this picture of man as the sciences have described 
him: The general view that prevails is that he is a complex system 
of physical and chemical forces. There are no other recognized 
forces known to orthodox science. Conventional science has, in fact, 
found nothing else that can serve as a basic explanatory principle, no 
other energetic operations in nature except those that have been 
comprehended under the class of the physical. While it is true 
there is much about mental life that is still a mystery, the close 
association of mental activities with the physical operations of the 
nervous system favors the view that eventual explanation is just a 
matter of further advance in neurophysiology. 

There is indeed a remarkably close parallel between the mental 
process and nervous structure and function. Comparative anatomy 
and comparative behavior provide strikingly close parallels, some of 
which are recapitulated in the embryological and maturational de- 
velopment of the individual. The heritability of personal traits and 
dispositional features, both in animal breeding and in our own spe- 
cies, have brought out impressive correlations of mental and genetic 
factors. We likewise have, from neurology and psychopathology and 
pharmacology, confirmation of the close dependence of abilities, 
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memories, emotions, and their control, as well as a large wealth of 
special qualities cf mental life upon local structure or physiological 
state or patterned interaction of more or less specific units of the 
physical brain. The generalizing tendency of human reason can 
scarcely refrain from the conclusion that it would be sheer folly to 
think that these important elements of the living personality, so easily 
lost temporarily or permanently by interference with the appropriate 
brain structure, could nonetheless maintain a wholly separate exist- 
ence if all this structure were demolished. 

This close relation of mind and brain seems, indeed, like a solid 
wall barring the advance of the investigation of the survival problem. 
When we consider that this is the picture the scientist gets and that 
it is now being presented more and more widely, it is understandable 
that those who are thus educated should not only have no anticipa- 
tion of a post-mortem existence but should be 'well prepared for the 
same materialistic philosophy from which the communist ideology 
has drawn its support. 

Such is the basis of cultural resistance against which even the 
proposal to investigate the survival problem would have to advance. 
Unless we can find holes in this resisting barrier that are not im- 
mediately visible, it is not likely the advance will be made. It is 
improbable that there would be adequate support, or a requisite 
amount of highly qualified and devoted personnel. It is not likely 
there would even be a sufficient audience or clientele interested in 
the reports of whatever findings were made, however scientifically 
sound. 


Appearance of Impossibility 

But if we look behind this resistance to the idea of a possible 
spiritual aspect of personality, we discover it is due to the usual 
cultural lag. Many of the greatest discoveries of nature were made 
in the face of an equally unfavorable attitude toward their possi- 
bility. More often than not, as may be seen from the history of 
science, a new claim has seemed utterly impossible to a given genera- 
tion of scientists, even though the evidence was good, simply be- 
cause the knowledge necessary to allow any sort of rational concep- 
tion of its possibilities has been lacking. We should, of course, re- 
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member that there is yet much to be learned about the universe 
which may easily make such a revolutionary claim eventually seem 
plausible enough. 

It may help to look at some examples: Had anyone proposed to 
Franklin that his entire organism was in a very real and fundamental 
degree as electrical as his spark-making machine, it would have 
seemed fully as ridiculous and incredible as it would to propose to 
the modern neurologist or psychologist that there is some sort of 
survivable counterpart of the physical organism he is studying. 
Had anyone tried to present to Newton the view that the solid matter 
with which he thought he was dealing was merely a phenomenal 
impression and not a correct description of it, he, too, would of logical 
necessity have had to say the idea was nonsense. We can see from 
the reactions to the germ theory of disease how preposterous that 
notion was to the medical world of the time, because of the limita- 
tion of knowledge. The discovery of the immunization of the blood, 
of X-rays, and radioactivity came, not because people were expecting 
them, not because the picture of nature held at the time demanded 
them (although some scientific discoveries have thus been made, of 
course) but, rather, in many instances, im spite of existing scientific 
belief. 

If we study the prevailing thought of a period prior to a new 
break-through of fundamental character in science, in many instances 
we find a complete vacuum of anything relevant that prepared the 
world logically for the new advance. There are, of course, indi- 
viduals prepared to seize upon these fortunate accidents, these gifts 
of nature in the way of new revelations, but the prevailing thought 
of the day is a very different matter. And if we remember this, 
we need not be in the least deterred by the cold and stony attitude 
of indifference from the established sciences of the day with regard 
to the IPA hypothesis any more than we need be deterred by the | 
indifference of the organized religions. These are, in both instances, 
merely the human reactions to be expected of conservative groups. 

There is another reflection, too, that helps us to see this problem 
more clearly. Consider, for example, how many there are of the 
familiar realities we daily experience which, if we had to depend 
upon the whole of modern science to produce or even explain them, 
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we would have to do without. Take life itself. Much has, of course, 
been learned about the conditions of life and its operation, and 
much intelligent hypothesizing is going on regarding the conditiv 
that may have prevailed at the time of its origin; but life and its 
fundamental nature are still profound mysteries, and even the magni- 
tude of the mystery is part of the unknown. 

Consciousness, the realm of the imagination, and all the rich 
world of our joys and loves and values and dreams make up another 
monumental puzzle to the scientist—all the psychologists and neurol- 
ogists of the world together would have no reason to open their 
mouths if we merely asked them, one by one, “What is known about 
the physical system of the brain that would have led you to expect, 
as a scientist, that it could generate consciousness?” In this audi- 
ence and in this Laboratory, what better question can we ask than, 
“Who would have said from all that science has known about man 
that we ought to expect him to have psi capacity; that is, if we had 
not had certain unrecognized occurrences which persisted in bring- 
ing up the question out of school?” In short, if one were asked 
whether, on the basis of what was known only about the non-living, 
non-mental, and non-psi worlds of reality, these hypothetical states 
of life, mind, and psi were reasonably likely to exist, the answer 
would be “no,” the same as it would be today for incorporeal per- 
sonal agency. This is to say that the rational rejection of the IPA 
hypothesis does not logically have any true value. It deserves no 
consideration at all except as a cultural phenomenon. It tells us 
that people react toward this matter the way they have always done 
toward the unknown. It reminds us only that the evidence will have 
to be very good to survive against such resistance, but it would have 
to be very good in any case to support enduring truth. 

The main lesson for the research worker in parapsychology is the 
need to watch that this rational rejection does not exert a subtle 
negative influence upon his own judgment of the worthwhileness of 
the problem and the value of the evidence. It will help him if he 
remembers how little about man is really explained as yet, how much 
of his world of thought and action are still as mysterious as the psi 
processes themselves. He will do well to remember, too, that it has 
been in the face of this same cultural resistance that the nonphysical 
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phenomena of ESP and PK have had to make their way and estab- 
lish themselves as scientific fact, an operation on which it appears 
we Shall be actively engaged for a long time to come. 


Lack of a Thorough Scientific Investigation 


As I said at the beginning of this section, it is not a single factor, 
not even this powerful cultural resistance, that is solely responsible 
for the rapid decline of interest in the survival question today. I 
think we may safely blame it partly on the type and character of the 
efforts that have been made to accumulate evidence to solve the 
problem. To a considerable extent I have indicated, as others on this 
program have, what are some of the weaknesses in the evidence that 
has been produced. It is showing no lack of respect and apprecia- 
tion for earlier contributors to say that in their pioneering they 
labored under conditions that put them and their work at a great dis- 
advantage. Their courage and their abilities would be hard to equal, 
but there are two serious handicaps from which the worker of today 
would not suffer to the extent his predecessors have. 

The first of these difficulties was the lack of an organized con- 
ception of what has come to be considered the field of parapsychology. 
Though still a young branch of inquiry, parapsychology has now 
become a definitely structured and rationally organized system of 
investigation and body of knowledge. The worker who considers 
the survival question today has some background within the field 
itself against which to view the problem, design a research program, 
and consider counterhypotheses and conditions. As you have seen, 
methods have developed both in and around the survival investiga- 
tions themselves which did not exist for earlier workers, though, of 
course, some of those workers contributed to their development. 
Today the IPA research worker would be expected to be a para- 
psychologist, and what is more important, it is now possible for him 
to be one—something which Sir Oliver Lodge or Professor James 
Hyslop, for example, could hardly have been expected to be. 

But there is a second disadvantage the earlier explorers had 
which in many ways is comparably great. The parapsychologist at 
work on the survival problem today is at a stage in the development 
of the neighboring sciences at which he can derive benefits not at 
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all available to his predecessors of fifty or seventy-five years ago. 
This is especially important because the survival question is not a 
pure and uncomplicated problem of parapsychology. It might legiti- 
mately be claimed as one for general psychology or even general bi- 
ology, and more than one of the many branches of these areas will 
be involved in the final solution. Before the investigation proceeds 
very far the parapsychologist will be in need of such a staff of co- 
workers from various related fields of inquiry that he will find him- 
self drawing upon new knowledge and even looking beyond the 
frontiers of knowledge in these fields for aid from discoveries yet 
to come. His predecessors, working in isolation and without the 
association of university laboratories, could make little claim for 
assistance from the sciences of their day; and these lacked much that 
this decade has to offer in the study of the complex problem of 
survival. 

But it needs to be candidly conceded that the survival problem has 
not as yet ever been fairly and squarely placed on the scales of 
scientific investigation. In a culture such as ours, it is not at all 
easy to achieve this degree of thoroughness and detachment. It is 
not too difficult to see the experimenter’s finger unconsciously tipping 
the balance throughout most of the studies that have been made in 
the past. The investigations have obviously been searchings for 
confirmation of a belief to which inclination was already strong. 
But what is still more important to stress is that the intellectual 
analysis of the problem and the counterhypotheses were not pushed 
in thoroughgoing fashion. Satisfactory stopping points were too 
easily found, criticism has not been effective enough, and the whole 
matter has been kept in a side pocket on the fringe of science. 

This soft lack of thoroughness can be seen in a number of ways 
in the record of the general history of paraspychology. Most illustra- 
tive, perhaps, is the problem of telepathy. Experimental workers 
dealing with that phenomenon for a half century were content to 
accept evidence from test conditions which could just as well allow 
for the alternative possibility of clairvoyance. Among these various 
research workers and those who accepted and made use of the results 
were practically all the professional people in the field, some of them 
among the ablest scientists of their day. It is not to be thought for a 
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moment that they were lax in their thinking in their own more highly 
scrutinized and competitive fields. They simply did not give to this 
borderland area of problems the same order of thoroughness; if they 
had done so, certain relatively simple modifications of experimental 
techniques would have been introduced at once ; but this was not done 
until half a century later, in the Duke experiments in the ‘early 
thirties. 

Similarly, in considering the evidence of mediumship, the logical 
analysis of the problem was never pushed quite far enough. It was 
never recognized that the same assumptions have to be made about 
the psi powers of the medium whether her material comes from the 
living or the dead. Accordingly, the case for survival (and against 
the counterhypothesis) rested on the argument that the medium 
could not have possessed such psi ability in the striking degree re- 
quired. Yet, as I have said, the hypothesis of mediumship itself re- 
quires these same abilities with the same range and properties. 

It is no use, of course, to reflect on how far the whole problem 
might have been advanced had there been more rigorous and ex- 
haustive analysis of the logic of the approach right from the be- 
ginning. Such strict analyses are seldom made—not, at least, in areas 
as difficult as the psychological sciences. All along its far-flung fron- 
tiers psychology in general is still floundering with great problems 
of comparable magnitude with the same lack of thoroughgoing logical 
analysis of problems and assumptions and possibilities. 

I have drawn attention, however, to this lack of careful scientific 
scrutiny of the problem of survival in the past only because we have 
all become a little overawed by the great names that have accumu- 
lated on the lists of its investigators ; names that became famous from 
achievement in other fields than parapsychology. Actually, there has 
been thus far no very great and impressive quality of scientific work 
on the problem of survival when viewed in the light of objective 
judgment of today. We need not be handicapped by the impression 
that we have today a great past to equal or exceed if we now under- 
take to pursue the investigation of this problem. We do not. The 
worker of today will know much better than his predecessors what 
he is doing, will have more aid in doing it, and, above all, will have 
the advantage of working in scientific associations where his methods 
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and findings will be scrutinized more carefully than work on this 
problem has ever been before. What this kind of setting has already 
done for the secure establishment of research on psi phenomena is 
already familiar. 

In summing up this section it can be said that although the 
difficulties are very great, the advantages today too are great—far 
greater than they have ever been before; and although the survival 
hypothesis never looked more unacceptable to the scientifically edu- 
cated man than it does today, we know very well that this sci- 
entifically educated man is going to have to change his mind again 
and again on many things in the future as he progressively has done 
in the past in facing up to facts he one time did not know. 

One is reminded of an old English verse, of authorship to me un- 
known : 


Yet these things were when no man did them know 
And have from wisest ages hidden beene. 

Then why should witless man so much misweene 
That nothing is but that which he hath seene? 


PROSPECTS AND PROPOSALS 


It was one of the objectives of this conference to appraise the 
present prospects for a survival research program. Thus far this 
review has been concerned mainly with the sources of evidence and 
the climate of attitudes in which a research program would have to 
be carried out. I trust the appraisals thus far have been moderately 
objective and the estimates substantially sound. 

But from here on there will naturally be a more personal and 
subjective cast in all the judgments reached. Some, for example, 
will say that the prospect for a satisfactory answer to the survival 
question is too dim to enlist their devotion. Others will be willing 
to join in such a research program only if it be established on a basis 
adequate to ensure that a suitable program can be carried through. 
Still others may wish to give the subject more general study and 
reappraisal. They would perhaps insist on the completion of a 
history of the efforts already made, or for some new and larger 
framework in which the problem may be set up. And there are 
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doubtless still other qualifications on which some individual decision 
would depend. 

My own personal judgment would be that a new and carefully 
planned program of IPA investigation is not only justified but is 
needed; it is sufficiently urgent that I propose to aid in such an 
undertaking as far and as fully as may be possible. The wide range 
of evidence surveyed has brought the question to the attention of 
mankind and made it a matter of scientific research, so that nothing 
but the complete unimportance of the question would justify ignor- 
ing the challenge it presents; and no one, I think, would minimize 
the importance of the issue. The urgency of the matter arises partly 
from the realization that the spread of mechanistic belief endangers 
the possibility of dealing with the question effectively if it is allowed 
to wait much longer. Obviously it could not be handled in Russia 
or China today. Even in this country there is only one university 
laboratory which to my knowledge could and would undertake the 
investigation. The trend of the times is against it. 

I can enter upon such an investigation with unreserved confidence 
in its justification because it would be, as I see it, a search for the 
true explanation of the phenomena which have led men to a belief in 
survival ; and the truth of the explanation of these occurrences, what- 
ever it turns out to be, could not help but be of great value to man- 
kind. I think we must be prepared for the possibility that these 
phenomena are indeed the results of living agency, even though they 
do not, as most analysts sum them up at present, appear so favorably 
interpretable in that way as by possible discarnate agents. But if 
the world be such that these effects can be produced by the living in 
a manner so obscure and yet so dramatic, it is a universe about which 
we have yet so much to learn that possibilities perhaps more mean- 
ingful to human life than the survival concept itself (which at best is 
a very mixed up and confused one) might be considered reasonable 
and possible. 

An investigator should be prepared to accept whatever the find- 
ings turn out to be when they have become firmly established. One 
may, however, have tentative anticipations, and in this case there is 
evidence, I think, that suggests either some sort of personal survival 
or else some kind of parapsychical agency of the living that is at 
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present not known and not suspected. In any case, it is highly 
probable that any present hypothesis of survival will turn out to be, 
if not entirely erroneous, at least crude and over-simplified, based as 
it necessarily is, upon the limited information possessed. 

What would be attempted in such an investigation? First of 
all, it would for a considerable time have to be largely an explora- 
tory research project. The first part of the program, beyond the 
holding of a series of such conferences as this and the preparation 
of a history of past efforts, would be to round up all the types of 
experiences and observations that have been thought to have, or 
reasonably might have, evidential possibilities. This literally calls 
for a thoroughgoing, systematic survey of all the unexplainable 
phenomena obtainable that suggest personal agency of some un- 
known source. At the same time, we need to avoid attempting final 
appraisals of unexplored possibilities and to keep all conceivable sug- 
gestions in perspective. Already we know, as you have seen, that 
there are many areas to be looked into much further than has been 
done. But we need to search even for new sources of evidence, if 
such there be, as well as for new variations and extensions’ Within 
the sources we already know. What the limits to that range may be 
no one can say in advance. 

That we can now feasibly undertake so much more thorough- 
going an exploratory round-up may be seriously questioned by older 
workers who know something about the difficulties of the field and 
who have encountered many limitations and have known failure. 
We can, in any case, clear the way, state our aims, and try our 
utmost to achieve them. We shall have to see whether we can 
engender today a fresh appreciation of the importance of the prob- 
lem for mankind, one that may bring a new and better-balanced 
support for the long-view endeavor, one that will enable us to reach 
out in these explorations to grasp a better conception of man’s 
nature. 

What then should we attempt to do? It was earlier stated that 
psi research itself was a source of possible evidence of survival. The 
point is that psi experiments have revealed a new property in human 
personality ; if ESP “goes out” to a distant as well as a future event 
and brings reliable knowledge of it, and if PK leaps over gaps of 
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distance to exert kinetic effects, something must exist in personality 
the materialist did not reckon with. Moreover, since this something 
can be experimented with, it will presumably continue to reveal itself 
more fully in future researches. Thus the concept of a spiritual (i.e., 
nonphysical) aspect in personality is at least partially confirmed by 
the psi investigations on a basis no other evidence of a spiritual 
property can claim. This is, to be sure, only a first step. The most 
natural and logical second step would be to ask next, “What is the 
relation of psi to the physical organism?” But obviously this is 
only to ask in more general terms the question of survival itself. 
Answer the former in full and the latter is answered too. If so, then 
the pursuit of psi to its final explanation is also the investigation of 
post-mortem survivability. And if we may judge by the progress 
of the past, the direct psi route may offer the surest way to the 
destination. 

But there are many other things to do, some of them taking off 
from older lines of approach and some new. One specific project 
invites attention that has always been prohibitively costly in the 
past—the search for possible evidence in the practices and beliefs of 
other and older cultures. Some anthropologists have described cul- 
tural pockets in which folkways are preserved that suggest a closer 
contact with an unseen world. The study of these activities should 
not be left until they are lost under the impact of a machine-age 
civilization. 

A study should be made, too, of the private, personal experiences 
of mediumship that from time to time seem to crop out more or less 
spontaneously in certain families. I am thinking, for example, of 
the kind of child mediumship about which Dr. Horace Westwood 
wrote in his book There Is a Psychic World,? or the case of Sally 
Keene reported in one of the Boston Society for Psychic Research 
bulletins, Evidence of Things Not Seen.® There are many of these, 
and naturally it is the currently active ones that would especially in- 
vite investigation. If a research staff were ample enough to allow a 
trained worker to try living for periods of time with such a family 
mediumship, with the objective of a longitudinal study, the series of 
reports could possibly be of great value. 


* New York: Crown Publishers, 1949. 
* Bulletin VIII, March, 1928. 
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But the program need not, even from the start, be wholly ex- 
ploratory. There is much experimental work waiting, on which the 
design can be fairly well pointed up, especially the experimental study 
of the separability of some sort of personal agency unit within the 
living individual. The degree to which the individual can be aided 
or induced to achieve self-projection with the appearance of inde- 
pendent operation needs to be undertaken with the aid of hypnosis 
and autohypnotic techniques. Perhaps the most urgent first step 
at this stage is to do experimental exploration to find out what kind 
of separability would be distinctive in the living individual. What 
are the limits to which the living person can, with methods of self- 
projection, exert effects that seem to be evidence of an exteriorized 
personality? Only by persistent and exhaustive effort can the 
boundaries, whatever they are, be found. It seems reasonable to 
think that this would be a truthful testing ground for the hypothesis 
of a distinct separable, survivable system within the individual. 

Mediumship itself needs to be brought under sharper focus as a 
method, and for this we must learn how to develop more subjects for 
its practice and more control over the mental state involved. No 
one has yet come up with any reason why controlled mediumship 
cannot safely and profitably be induced by a combination of hypnotic 
training, along with training in the proper philosophy and language 
of spirit communication. While such experiments naturally would 
require a number of types of safeguarding, certainly the limits ought 
to be found to which investigations could be pushed. That this 
is still waiting to be done indicates, as I have said, that the survival 
problem has yet to be brought to scientific treatment in a serious 
manner. 

Perhaps the most strategic approach to the IPA hypothesis would | 
be one in which survival was taken for granted for purposes of in- 
vestigation and a program of collaboration was undertaken with 
presumed discarnate personalties on the strength of that assumption. 
In these the aim would be to devise tests in which the design would 
come from the deceased in a more clear and decisive way than in the 
types of evidence received in this series. For this purpose persons of 
the highest sincerity and capacity to coliaborate in such an experiment 
would need to be assembled as a long-term research team for the 
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program. It would necessitate elaborate design as the project ad- 
vanced and if the results justified continuance. But it is a program 
that would obviously make sense. For if there are discarnate com- 
municators and living individuals with whom they can and will 
collaborate, deliberate efforts to design the most conclusive types of 
phenomena should be made by the most direct and candid approaches 
possible. It is only a matter of being consistent. 

Efforts at solicited spirit collaboration, if they should succeed, 
would be likely to lead to new methodologies of the utmost im- 
portance. If they should fail (and we must avoid pre-judgment 
either way), they must be varied and continued until failure can 
reasonably be ascribed only to the absence of the communicators or 
their inability to communicate. Such an eventual showdown is the 
aim of truth-seeking, however long it takes or whatever the cost and 
effort. 

As a matter of fact, if we are to keep a measure of the respect of 
our fellow scientists in parapsychology and, in some measure, among 
the sciences at large, the problem of IPA needs properly to be cast 
in a larger mold than I have been implying in this review. It is not 
only proper but even of considerable advantage to recognize this 
question of post-mortem existence as but a segment of the problem 
of the nature and destiny of man. The survival issue is only a more 
personal and pointed approach to the larger concern of mankind to 
understand itself and thereby make its most effective adjustments to 
the universe. 

It is not an “other-worldly” question, nor a supernaturalistic one, 
to inquire about post-mortem continuity. It is part of the search for 
reality. When we ask: What is our relation to the world of matter? 
What are we in the great flux of energy in space-time? What con- 
trol have we over our destiny? What does individuality mean in 
the universal scheme ?—we are only elaborating on this question of 
IPA;; that is, the question of whether we are of such a nature as will 
allow the part we consider our real conscious selves to be separable 
and survivable at the point of death of the physical organism. 

Let us recognize, then, that the question of IPA is a part of the 
problem man has in understanding himself. It is an important part 
—-so important that if we knew the answer it would tell us so much 
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in so many departments of life and human relations that it would be 
a revolution of greater magnitude than the world has ever seen. But, 
conversely, we can say that many of these other questions of the 
sciences of life and mind would throw much light on the survival 
problem, too, if they were to be answerable at this time. If we knew 
what consciousness is, what it is that organizes matter and energy in- 
to living forms, what makes precognition possible and psychokinesis 
and telepathy and clairvoyance and love and memory and apprecia- 
tion and reverence, we would probably be well on the way to answer- 
ing the question of post-mortem destiny. 

So I say, these and the problem of incorporeal survival are all one 
large problem-complex together—all part of the greater question of 
what a man really is and what he may yet become in time as he 
learns about his nature through careful, impartial discovery. We are 
really scarching, then, for the whole guiding system of self-compre- 
hension; and if the choice be taken to try to answer first the one 
poignant question that cries aloud in life’s tormenting moments of 
despairing separation, it is not because we do not see the larger 
whole, but because there is given us hope and even promise of be- 
ing able tc come to grips with that question more firmly than with 
the others. But whichever aspect of man’s full nature we elect first 
to explore, we can be confident that every step of advance if care- 
fully made will bring useful knowledge. In such a search we cannot 
lose regardless of «hat we find ; and we can find nothing trivial, if it 
is a tested truth about man. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Tue THirp ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The third annual convention of the Parapsychological Associa- 
tion was held at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City, Septem- 
ber 8-10, 1960. 


PROGRAM 
Thursday, September 8 


I 

9:30 Registration and Coffee Hour ° 

10:30 Convention Call to Order Dr. J. G. Pratt, President 
11:00 Research Briefs Dr. J G. Pratt, Chairman 


Chairman: Mr. Mark Rilling (University of Maryland) 


2:30 “Evidence for Two Kinds of Telepathy” by Dr. Gertrude 
Schmeidler (City College of New York) 


The purpose of this research was to find whether, in telepathy: 
(1) the agent conveys specific information; or (2) the percipient, as 
it were, goes out and gets the information, but the agent can 
telepathically facilitate or hinder him. The basic procedure was 
to give only GESP instructions to the percipient, but to have three 
conditions for the agent: (a) GESP. The agent saw the target and 
tried to send it. (b) Success. The agent was ignorant of the 
target but hoped for the percipient’s success. (c) Failure. The 
agent was ignorant of the target but hoped the percipient would miss 
it. There were highly significant differences in ESP scoring be- 
tween the GESP and the Failure conditions. These differences 
show the effect of the agent on the percipient’s ESP scores, and thus 
are evidence of telepathy. Suggestive and significant differences be- 
tween the GESP and the Success conditions indicate that the agent 
can convey specific information telepathically. Significant and sug- 
gestive differences between the Failure and the Success conditions 
show that even when the agent is ignorant of the target, his wishes 
can somehow influence the percipient’s behavior. Personality tests 
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indicated that in GESP, withdrawn, hostile, distrustful agent-per-— 
cipient pairs showed psi-missing, but agent-percipient pairs who were 
ready for friendship with each other tended to show psi-hitting. A 
theory of ESP and PK was presented, in which telepathic interaction 
is argued to be the general case. Clairvoyance is the special case 
where the activity of the agent is zero. PK is the special case where 
the activity of the percipient is zero. 


3:00 “The Effect of Subject-Experimenter Attitudes on Clairvoy- 
ance Scores” by Dr. Carroll B. Nash (St. Joseph’s College) 


[This report was published in the September, 1960, number of 
the Journal of Parapsychology. | 


3:15 “Tension or Satisfaction in Musicians as Related to Clair- 
voyance” by Mr. David J. Sternbach (New York City) 


As part of a long-range project intended to investigate relation- 
ships between creativity and ESP, an experiment was carried out in 
which 105 musicians performed a clairvoyance test before and after 
music-playing sessions. Interviews with the musicians after play- 
ing were used to determine whether they had played under condi- 
tions they felt produced tensions or relaxation and satisfaction. 
Those musicians reporting satisfaction showed improved ESP scores 
after playing. The group reporting tensions, nervousness, and dis- 
satisfaction gave scores that were significantly below-chance after 
playing. The experiment seems to indicate that the way a musician 
feels while playing affects his ESP potential and, more generally, 
that creative activity—in this case, music-playing—enhances it. 


3:30 “PK Performance of Unselected Subjects in a Game Situa- 
tion” by Mrs. Frances M. Greene (Duke University)* 


Sixty subjects, mostly casual visitors to the Parapsychology 
Laboratory, were tested in a game called Colored Dice. Two 
players competed in throwing for designated colored faces of the dice. 
Before taking part in the tests, each subject completed a question- 
naire which provided a self-rating of his expectation of winning at 


*In the author’s absence, this paper was presented by abstract. Copies of the 
complete paper were made available to the audience. 
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games or in other luck situations. The game of Colored Dice was 
played in three stages, and the most interesting results were obtained 
in the third or final stage. In this part of the game each subject 
threw two dice at a time while attempting to obtain the target color 
on either one or both dice. Throws for each target were continued 
until the desired color was obtained before the player could begin 
trying for the next color. The winner was the player who got all 
six targets in the smallest number of throws. The over-all results 
of the 60 subjects were not significantly different from the ex- 
pected chance number of throws, but a separation of the players on 
the basis of the questionnaire showed that those who rated them- 
selves unlucky took significantly longer than expected to complete 
this part of the game, and they were significantly slower than those 
who rated themselves as lucky. Similar trends were found in the 
data of other parts of the game. The requirements and possible 
advantages and disadvantages of games in psi research were con- 
sidered. 


3:45 “Comparison of Game and Standard PK Testing Techniques 
Under Competitive and Noncompetitive Conditions” by Dr. 
Rena J. Ratte (Duke University)? 


[This paper is published in full on pages 235-244 of this number 
of the Journal of Parapsychology. | 


3:50 “Poltergeist Phenomena and Expectancy Set” by Mr. Stan- 
ley Krippner and Mr. Arthur Hastings (Northwestern Uni- 
versity ) 


The authors review the phenomena of poltergeist (or “noisy 
ghost’) disturbances in recent years. Their report included an 
account of occurrences in a home which they themselves investigated 
thoroughly. Among the disturbances in this house were strange 
noises, a falling refrigerator, a hopping bottle, a tumbling flower- 
stand, a jumping tumbler, and a tipping mattress. The authors 
consider it likely that a prankster was responsible for the events. 
However, the expectancy that “spirits’’ were involved caused the 


*In the author’s absence, this paper was presented by abstract. Copies of the 
complete paper were made available to the audience. 
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occupants of the house to interpret subsequent events in this light. 


The expectancy was so strong that the occupants fled the house in 
terror and vowed never to return. 


4:05 “What Should Parapsychology Do About the Survival Ques- 
tion?” by Mr. William G. Roll (Duke University) 


There are two approaches to research on the survival problem: 
(1) the “ante-mortem method,” which focuses on apparently 
survivable elements of living human beings and thus bears upon the 
possibility and probability of survival; and (2) the “post-mortem 
method,” which is concerned with whether there is actual survival 
of these characteristics. In connection with the former method, 
the degree of independence, from the organism, of parapsychological 
abilities should be ascertained, particularly by the ESP-projection 
type of experiment in which the subject’s personality and his per- 
ceptive faculties appear to be displaced in space from the body. In 
using the “post-mortem” approach, the problem is how to ascertain 
whether the information obtained is of the “incorporeal personal 
agency” type rather than ESP by the living. It would appear that 
responses displaying technical concepts and motivational factors un- 
characteristic of the subject and his associates but typical of the 
alleged incorporeal agent would furnish evidence of the latter’s exist- 
ence. A project in which the ESP barrier is by-passed altogether 
is suggested by spontaneous PK effects apparently due to recently 
deceased persons. If a PK force which can be voluntarily guided is 
liberated at death, it should be possible for the person in question to 
aim it at a PK apparatus and produce a striking effect of a kind 
distinctively characteristic of the deceased person while alive and one 
previously decided upon in consultation with him. This would pro- 
vide a new kind of evidence for that person’s continued existence. 


IIl 

7:00 Convention Banquet 
Presidential Address: “Taking Stock in Parapsychology” by 
Dr. J. G. Pratt (Duke University) 


[This address is given in full on pages 245-257 of this number 
of the Journal. | 
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I 
Chairman: Dr. C. B. Nash (St. Joseph’s College) 


9:30 “A Year’s Testing Program with a Class of Public School 
Pupils” by Miss Margaret Anderson (University of Pitts- 
burgh) 


Following along the same lines as research previously carried 
out, the author arranged an ESP experiment to be conducted by a 
public-school teacher with her fourth- and fifth-grade pupils. The 
project consisted of two clairvoyance series and one precognition 
series, and, as before, an attempt was made to fit the tests into an 
imaginative framework (the launching of a missile) which was con- 
sidered suitable for pupils of that age and which, it was hoped, 
would enhance their ability to score. The two clairvoyance series, 
together, gave significant results. The third, a precognition series, 
was slightly below chance. These results strengthen the impression 
from the previous experiment that strong motivation based on a 
fanciful purpose appropriate to the age level of the subjects favored 
ESP success. No explanation was apparent for the fact that in the 
previous experiment there was more success on the precognition 
tests and, in the present research, on the clairvoyance. 


9:45 “Knowledge, Empiricism, and ESP” by Dr. J. M. O. Wheat- 
ley (University of Toronto) 


In this exploratory discussion of some epistemological questions 
concerning ESP, initial reference is made to the classical debate 
between empiricism and rationalism. Do the inquiries of para- 
psychology indicate the possibility of extrasensory knowledge and, if 
so, do they place in doubt the tenability of empiricism? With regard 
to the first question, while it would be consistent to acknowledge the 
existence of clairvoyance and telepathy yet deny that of clairvoyant 
or telepathic knowledge, psychical research does suggest that the 
latter may occur. With regard to the second question, however, 
this situation does not seem incompatible with empiricism. 
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The factual form of the empiricist thesis (that all knowledge is 
psychologically based on experience) is distinguished from its 
philosophical form (that all synthetic knowledge is logically based 
on experience). In this paper prime concern is with the philo- 
sophical question, although there is some discussion of the other, 
with regard to the extent to which ESP in fact presupposes sensory 
perception. 

From a logical standpoint, knowledge, understood as true and 
well-founded belief, need not be grounded in sense experience: an 
extrasensory basis could serve as well. Circumstances in which it 
might be allowed that someone had extrasensory knowledge are 
illustrated. But instances of such knowledge, if there are any, are 
far fewer than other cases of ESP. 

Regarding knowledge and evidence, the paper distinguishes the 
experiential, the empirical, and the scientific. Empirical science, 
through observations and experiments where sense perception played 
a prominent part, has provided the most decisive evidence for the 
existence of ESP. Whether scientific endeavor, as evidence-getting 
and problem-solving activity, can itself be extrasensory, or always 
depends at some stage on sense experience, is seen to turn on whether 


ESP potential, like ordinary sight, can be deliberately exercised or 
activated at will. But this raises the question of what stands to ESP 
as, for example, looking for stands to seeing, which is obscure. 
Extrasensory perception is one thing, “extrasensory watching,” 
another. 


Finally the principle of verifiability is briefly outlined, and it is 
submitted that the occurrence of ESP does not invalidate it. How- 
ever, while extrasensory knowledge is not only a logical possibility 
but may actually occur, extrasensory verification in the required 
sense appears more doubtful. Nevertheless, both seem basically 
consistent with the epistemological principles of empiricism. 


10:00 “Negative Correlation Between the Scores of Two Con- 
temporaneous ESP Experiments” by Dr. Catherine S. Nash 
(St. Joseph’s College) 


The results of an ESP experiment in which C. B. Nash was the 
experimenter were compared with the results of a previously reported 
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and contemporaneously performed experiment with the same subjects 
in which C. S. Nash was the experimenter. A comparison of the 
number of subjects scoring above and below the chance level in each 
of the two experiments revealed a significant difference based on a 
tendency for psi-missing in the C.B.N. experiment and for psi- 
hitting in the C.S.N. experiment. A highly significant negative cor- 
relation of the scoring levels of the 24 subjects in the two experi- 
ments indicates a tendency for the individual to express psi in op- 
posite directions in the two investigations. To point to the possible 
factors which caused the opposite directions of scoring, the contrast- 
ing conditions of the two researches were listed. 


10:15 “An Investigation of ESP in the First and Second Grades 
of American Schools” by Mr. J. G. van Busschbach (Haar- 
lem, Holland )* 


This research on a possible parapsychical relationship between 
teacher and pupil was a continuation of former work conducted by 
the same experimenter in Holland and in the United States. The 
subjects in the new research were first- and second-grade pupils in 
the public and private elementary schools for white children in 
Durham, N.C. The procedure offered some variations on the one 
used in previous tests with the same grades in Holland, some planned 
and others unintended and unavoidable. In brief, the pupils tried 
to guess pictures, symbols, and colors being looked at by the teacher, 
who was concealed from view. 

The first half of the experiment gave positive scores; the second 
half, negative, so that the over-all scores were not significant as they 
had been in the Dutch work. There was, however, a significant 
difference between the two haives. During the first weeks of testing, 
heavy snows closed the schools from time to time. Later, the lost 
days had to be made up on Saturdays and holidays, and it was 
during this make-up period that the negative scoring took place. 
The author thinks it likely that unconscious frustrations caused by 
these unusual circumstances were the reason for the decline in 
scoring. 


*In the author’s absence, this paper was presented by abstract. Copies of the 
complete paper were made available to the audience. 
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10:30 “The Design of a Psi Communications System” by Mr. R. L. 
Taetzsch (Middlesex, New Jersey) 


Nuraerous carefully controlled experiments have indicated that 
human beings have an ability to obtain information with regard 
to unknown past, present, and future events to a slight degree beyond 
chance expectation. Logically, this ability is capable of being 
amplified to a point where it can be reliably applied in a number of 
useful applications. The report describes a possible psi communica- 
tions system that can be used to transmit a clairvoyance message 
between two points in space or time with a predetermined degree of 
reliability. The system is designed to transmit messages on the 
basis of choices of the yes-no, or binary, type. The method is as 
follows: Each “bit” of the message consists of a choice between 
two alternatives—say black or white. It is agreed to represent 
black by a long random sequence of 0’s and 1’s, and white by the 
same sequence with 0’s and 1’s reversed. The appropriate sequence 
is set as the target for clairvoyance. The subject’s calls are scored 
(matched) against each of the sequences, and the message (black 
or white) is assumed to be identified when a prearranged level 
of significance is reached for one of these matchings. The possi- 
bility of psi-missing, which would lead to reception of black where 
white was intended, can be allowed for by inserting a further “in- 
dex” sequence between consecutive trials of the message sequence. 
Significant positive scoring on the pilot sequence is taken to indicate 
that psi-hitting is occurring on the message sequence; negative 
scoring indicates psi-missing ; and in this case when the message has 
been apparently identified, it must be reversed to give the true 
message. The identification of the message from the matchings, in- 

uding the decision whether to terminate the message sequence at 
any given moment and the adjustment for psi-missing, may be carried 
out automatically by a device which has been provided with a knowl- 
edge of the target sequences (but not of the message itself). 


10:45 “A Test of Diametric Clairvoyance”’ by Mr. David M. 
' Capuzzi (Jefferson Medical College) 


The purpose of the experiment was to test the diametric 
hypothesis of psi; that is, to determine whether psi can function as 
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successfully when two separate acts of clairvoyance have to be pieced 
together in order to make a hit as when there is only one. The, 
targets were the digits 1 to 5, randomly arranged, of which those for 
some of the trials were represented on the target cards as letters. 
On a separate list, the letters had been randomly equated with the 
five digits. Thus, in order to obtain a hit on the letters, the subject 
apparently had to complete two separate acts of clairvoyance, first 
to identify the letter on the target list and then to identify the digit 
equated with that letter. The results were not statistically significant 
in terms of either the total number of hits or of the two conditions, 
but those trials involving the letters were at a suggestive level 
(P = .03). Fourteen of the eighteen subjects had been tested by the 
author in a previous experiment. ‘he coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the scoring levels for the two experiments was at the .05 level 
of probability. 


11:00 “A PK Experiment with Die Faces as Targets” by Mr. H. 
Forwald (Ludvika, Sweden) * 


The previous experiments by the author have been concerned 
with the PK placement of cubes, experiments in which the subject 
attempted, solely by the action of his mind, to bring electrically re- 
leased cubes to land in a specified area of a dice table. Strongly 
significant results were obtained in these experiments. More re- 
cently, extensive series have been carried out with ordinary dice with 
spots, in which the task was to try to get a specified face uppermost. 
In these series also, highly significant deviations have been obtained. 
A total of 62,208 throws gave a positive score that would be expected 
by chance only once in about a billion such series. There were four 
different physical conditions: dice with 5 mm. and 13 mm. sides 
were each thrown onto a hard surface and onto a soft one. The small 
dice thrown onto the hard surface produced the greatest deviation, 
more than twice that produced in any of the other three cases. The 
small cubes on the hard surface showed by far the most bouncing 
effect. The large deviation in this case, therefore, might suggest a 
PK action during the entire die movement and resulting ultimately 


“In the author’s absence, this paper was presented by abstract. Copies of the 
complete paper were made available to the audience. 
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in bringing the die to rest with the target face on top. Distinct 
position effects related to the experimental design and procedure 
of the series have been found in the results. 


11:05 “A Preliminary Report on a Modification of the Experiment 
of Brugmans and Heymans” by Dr. J. H. Rush (Boulder, 
Colorado) 


The remarkably high score obtained in the Brugmans-Heymans 
experiment of the 1920’s indicates the operation of an unusual factor. 
The conditions of the experiment suggest that the sensory frustra- 
tion and motor freedom of the subject and the complementary motor 
frustration and sensory freedom of the experimenter may have con- 
stituted a strong unconscious motivation for the activation of a psi 
link between the two persons. On this view, the two minds may 
have functioned jointly as a sensorimotor system, just as a single 
mind ordinarily does. An apparatus was devised to test this hy- 
pothesis without involving the cumbersome experimental features 
and difficulties of evaluation of the Brugmans-Heymans experiment. 
At the subject’s station is a small cabinet with a plain manual knob. 
At the experimenter’s station a similar cabinet bears a pointer and 
a graduated dial on which a target point is marked. The knob and 
pointer are coupled electrically so that the pointer rotates as the 
knob is turned. A signal light circuit is used to communicate the 
beginning and end of each trial. The experimenter may look at the 
pointer or not during a trial. Sensory cues are easily eliminated, 
and results in terms of angular deviations from the target are 
adaptable to various evaluative procedures. Exploratory trials with 
several subjects are in progress. 


II 
Chairman: Dr. J. G. Pratt (Duke University) 


2:30 Symposium on Mathematical Models of Psi and Implications 
for Research 


“Models for the Psi Process” by Mr. Christopher Scott 
(Society for Psychical Research, London) 


A “model” for psi is an account of how psi operates; it does not 
explain psi, but it describes its behavior. 
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Examples of some possible models are these: (1) Psi occurs in- 
termittently, and when it occurs, ensures success. (2) When psi 
occurs, it multiplies the probability of success by 2. This is a special 
case of model (3) below. (3) When psi occurs, it changes the 
probability of success from p# to some particular function of p. (4) 
ESP gives information on what the target is not. 

ESP and PK are themselves examples of general models for the 
psi process, the former implying that the subject’s calls are influenced 
by psi toward agreement with a randomizer, the latter that the ran- 
domizer (die) is influenced by psi toward agreement with the sub- 
ject’s “calls” (or targets). These and other models can be rigor- 
ously discriminated by means of appropriate experimental procedures. 
Such procedures, which are described in the paper, involve relatively 
minor changes in the standard ESP experiments. It is suggested 
that these changes should be introduced into all future ESP experi- 
ments, even those conducted for other purposes. Once a source of 
psi is available, such an experimental program will guarantee some 
definite answers to definite questions. This can hardly fail to 
augment our knowledge of psi. 


Discussion by Dr. J. A. Greenwood (Statistical Editor, Journal 
of Parapsychology) : 


Mr. Scott’s paper furnishes media by which a lack concerning 
psi (in relation to the other sciences) might be supplied. This is to 
identify and formalize the modus operandi of psi. Of course the laws 
under which psi operates would have to be stable enough to make 
such studies of it possible. Missing from the paper was any helpful 
discussion of the variances or tests of significance of the measures 
by which one would identify or reject certain models. This must be 
supplied in detail eventually. Also, it would be most helpful to the 
reader to have a numerical example of such a study given in com- 
plete detail, including statements of hypotheses. 


Discussion by Dr. T. N. E. Greville (Statistical Editor, Journal of 
Parapsychology) : 


Mr. Scott has done a job that very much needed to be done. 
All those who have studied relationships between psi performance 
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and non-psi factors (whether related to personality, environment, or 
experimental design) have consciously or unconsciously made some 
assumptions as to how psi functions. Seldom, however, have these 
assumed models been explicitly described. As Scott aptly says, his 
approach seems to have been lying just below the surface of several 
writers’ thoughts. It is a very good thing to bring these assumptions 
out into the open. 

The possibility of designing experiments to discriminate between 
different models is a promising one. I hope this will be followed 
up. It is probably not to be expected that a single model will be 
found to be generally applicable. In the case of those subjects who 
have been reported to have occasionally called all 25 cards correctly 
in a standard ESP deck, the “‘all-or-none’ model seems the only 
reasonable one. However, such a model does not seem well adapted 
to certain other cases (most PK situations, for example). 

This question of models was brought home very forcibly to Dr. 
Pratt and myself in connection with our study of the so-called “re- 
inforcement” effect in the work of Soal and Goldney. In that en- 
deavor, A. M. Walker played an important role in helping to clarify 
for us the nature of the model we were assuming. Our road would 
have been smoother if we had then had the benefit of Mr. Scott’s 
investigations. 


4:30 Council Meeting 


Saturday, September 10 
I 
Chairniaii: Dr. Karlis Osis (Parapsychology Foundation ) 


9:30 Symposium on Spontaneous Case Material 


“A Case Study in Action” by Dr. Louisa E. Rhine (Duke Uni- 
versity ) 


The general objective of this study of spontaneous ESP experi- 
ences, begun in 1948, was to get suggestions for research. The 
example selected to illustrate the study in action was on the theme 
of the nature of the mental processes that produce ESP experiences. 
A large and unselected collection of reports of experiences was used, 
one that included not only cases invoiving complete units of informa- 
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tion, but incomplete units as well. It was noted that in the con- 
trast between the imperfections of dream versus waking experiences 
especially, the nature of the psychological processes involved seems 
to be hinted at. Many of the incomplete waking experiences bring 
the percipient a strong, unaccountable emotion, often accompanied 
by a conviction that some crisis has occurred or will occur, but with- 
out any information as to what the nature of the crisis may be or 
even whom it may concern. Imperfect dream experiences, on the 
other hand, often bring an idea of crisis (even though it may be in- 
complete as to the nature of the event or the identity of the person 
involved) but without the emotional tone or the sense of conviction. 
These and other observations raise the question of what kind of 
mental process would produce such results. Part of the answer has 
been glimpsed, and it seems likely that further study should lead to 
insight about more of it. The answer should have value in forming 
hypotheses for research, the outcome of the research giving proof as 
to whether or not the suggestions are valid. 


“Some Remarks on Spontaneous Cases—Particularly Precognitive 
Dreams” by Dr. Ian Stevenson (University of Virginia, School 
of Medicine) 


Spontaneous cases of extrasensory perception and kindred occur- 
rences show a great richness of phenomena. Unfortunately, various 
factors possibly responsible for these occurrences in everyday life 
cannot be easily controlled. Experiments of two types have been 
devised in the effort to control such variables. First are those tests 
which simply define and restrict the conditions of observation so that 
these can be known, and various normal factors which might be 
responsible for the experiences excluded. Second are experiments in 
which variables are actually manipulated. In neither type of experi- 
ment has it usually been possible to obtain the richness of phe- 
nomena characteristic of the best spontaneous cases. A return to 
the intensive study of spontaneous cases may prove rewarding in 
many ways, including the possible discovery of additional leads for 
further experiments. 


ES SOS EY UE 
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Precognitive dreams especially invite the investigator’s attention 
because they apparently occur quite frequently and it is therefore 
possible to study comparatively large series of cases. An analysis 
of 80 apparently precognitive dreams has shown certain features 
which occur with high frequency. The experience of the dream itself 
usually differs (for these dreamers) from other dreams (a) in being 
unusually clear or vivid, or (b) in being accompanied by strong 
emotion, or (c) in leaving a persistent impression, or (d) in com- 
binations of these qualities. Most of the dreams related to important 
events such as death; few related to trivial events. Most of the 
dreams related to the dreamer, members of his family or close friends ; 
few related to strangers or slight acquaintances. The foregoing are 
characteristics of reported precognitive dreams; the features men- 
tioned may not be typical of all precugnitive dreams, but only of 
those which are at the time of their occurrence impressive enough 
to be reported in advance of the apparently fulfilling events. 

On the assumption that the features mentioned are typical of 
precognitive dreams, some suggestions were made for observations 
which may increase the production and the reporting of them. 


“Some Methodological Possibilities in Spontaneous Case Research” 
by Dr. Karlis Osis (Parapsychology Foundation) 


The author conducted a questionnaire survey dealing with death- 
bed observations by physicians and nurses. As a result, the follow- 
ing methodological considerations for general case research emerged : 
(1) The research interest in spontaneous cases in the past has been 
concentrated on only a few areas. It seems to be more fruitful, in- 
stead, to do wider scanning for important patterns in those aspects 
of cases which have been little explored so far. (2) Scanning for 
new patterns will be more easily achieved if the questionnaire method 
or guided interview method based on detailed questionnaires is used 
in order to insure uniformity in data necessary for frequency analysis 
on a wide range of variables. (3) In our study it proved to be quite 
useful to explore the observer variable, especially with reference to 
training, education, and emotional involvement. (4) In addition, 
in the Survey of Deathbed Observations, detailed analyses of physio- 
logical variables of the person to whom the case occurred were very 
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informative. (5) Analyses of psychological variables connected 
with the cultural background of the subject of the spontaneous cases 
gave interesting insights. Interaction analyses of these three classes 
of variables were also very enlightening. 

In this type of scanning survey, of course, low certainty in the 
findings could be attacked. However, spontaneous case surveys 
concerning well defined hypotheses, especially if repeated, might even 
surpass some experimental findings but not reach the highest level 
of certainty attained in experimental research. 


“The Possibility of Psychological Authentication in a Study of Spon- 
taneous Cases” by Miss Rhea White (American Society for 
Psychical Research) 


The possibility was suggested that traditional methods of 
authentication of spontaneous cases may be supplemented, if not re- 
placed, by psychological authentication. -A method of exploring this 
possibility would be to compare veridical and non-veridical dream 
material gathered over a long period of time from a few persons who 
claim to have had several psi experiences. If the comparison dis- 
closes some characteristics that differentiate the veridical from the 
non-veridical material, then these characteristics would be used as 
the criteria for predicting which were possibly ESP experiences in 
another large batch of data gathered from the same percipients, with- 
out the investigator who was doing the predicting knowing which of 
the experiences, if any, were actually purported to be ESP experi- 
ences. The results could then be analyzed by the chi-square method. 

Qualifications for percipients were listed and the importance of 
keeping continual and careful records was stressed. It was sug- 
gested that the investigator himself might be a guinea pig, even if 
he has not previously had ESP experiences, on the hypothesis that 
many persons may have spontaneous psi experiences but do not 
recognize them. Under the problem of recognizing veridical ele- 
ments in spontaneous dream material, suggestions for observing, 
recording, and interpreting were made. 
11:30 Business Meeting. Adjournment 


CALL FOR PAPERS 
FoR THE FourTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The fourth annual convention of the Parapsychological Associa- 
tion will be held in New York City from Thursday, September 7, 
through Saturday, September 9, 1961. Any Member or Associate 
or any non-member sponsored by a Council Member may submit a 
paper for delivery at the convention. The time of presentation shall 
not exceed fifteen minutes. The paper must not have been published 
before the convention. 

The intention to give a paper shall be registered, together with 
the proposed topic, with the Program Committee Chairman, Dr. 
Gertrude Schmeidler, 17 Kent Ave., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., by 
April 1, 1961. 

Papers may be presented in absentia. Such papers will be given 
by title and abstract only, with presentation time not to exceed five 
minutes. Should the author desire to do so, he may submit copies 
of his paper to the Program Chairman for distribution at the con- 
vention. 

. Abstracts of proposed papers shall reach the Program Chairman 
by May 1, 1961, and shall be typed, double-spaced, in quadruplicate, 
on paper approximately 8% x 11 inches, on one side of the sheet 
only. The length shall not exceed 200 words. Abstracts of experi- 
mental studies shall include a quantitative description of the re- 
search. Papers may be either theoretical or empirical in nature, but 
preference will be given to the latter. 

The abstract of a paper to be presented in absentia shall be 
accompanied by a statement from a Member or Associate expressing 
his willingness to present the paper at the convention. 

Any Member or Associate may propose a symposium topic to 
the Program Chairman by April 1, provided he includes the names 
of the proposed participants and is willing to assume responsibility 
for the organization of the symposium. 

Members or Associates may submit outlines of research in 
progress or soon to begin to Dr. J. G. Pratt, Box 6847, College 
Station, Durham, N. C., not later than one month before the con- 
vention. Such outlines may be presented at the convention under 
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the “Research Briefs” section of the program. Delivery of a 
“brief” shall not exceed five minutes. 

Decisions regarding the selection and arrangement of topics to 
be presented at the convention will be made by the Program Com- 
nuttee. 








GLOSSARY 


A description of the basic experimental methods, of the findings, and of the 
statistical procedures for evaluating ESP and PK results may be found in 
Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind by J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt 
(published by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A., Blackwell Scien- 
tific Publications, Ltd. Oxford, England, and The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
Canada). 


AGENT: The “sender” in tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are 
to be apprehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

BT (Basic Technique): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is laid 
aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is made 
at the end of the run. 

CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 

a The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 

and. 

Chance Expectation = Mean Chance Expectation: The most likely score if 
only chance variation is present. 

Chance Average: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 

CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared 
divided by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 

CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic cognition of the mental activities of another person. 

CR (Critical Ratio): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about the 
average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by 
consulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearsons.) 

CR, (Critical Ratio of the Difference): The observed difference between 
the average scores of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation 
of the difference. 

DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may 
be total (for a series of runs) or average (per run). 

DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 

Backward Displacement: ESP responses to targets preceding the intended 
targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places preceding 
the intended target are designated as (—1), (—2), (—3), ete. 
Forward Displacement: ESP responses to targets coming later than the in- 
tended targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the intended target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), ete. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the pack before any are removed or checked. 

ESP (Extrasensory Perception) : Awareness of or response to an external event 
or influence not apprehended by sensory means. 

ESP CARDS: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
square, cross and waves (three parallel wavy lines). 

ESP PACK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

Closed Pack: An ESP pack composed of five each of the five symbols. 

— Pack: An ESP pack made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 

order. 
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EXPECTATION: See Chance. 

EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. bi 

FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with 
methods such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus 
object is one of a known range). 

GESP (General Extrasensory Perception): A technique designed to test the 
occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either telepathy or clairvoy- 
ance or both to operate. 

MCE (Mean Chance Expectation): see Chance. 

P (Probability): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency of 
a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARANORMAL: Parapsychical or parapsychological. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with behavioral or 
personal effects which do not fall within the scope of physical principles. 

PERCIPIENT: See Subject. 

PK (Psychokinesis): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by a 
subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 

PLACEMENT TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to 
try to influence failing objects to come to rest in a designated part of the 
throwing surface. 

PRECOGNITION: Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring responses to free 
material. A judge ranks the stimulus objects (usually pictures in sets of four) 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each response; and/or 
he ranks the responses with respect to their similarity to, or association with, 
each stimulus object. 

PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes which are non- 
physical in nature. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” and 
the technical one, “parapsychical.” 

PSI-MISSING: Exercise of psi ability in a way that avoids the target the 
subject is attempting to hit. 

PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. 
They include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: Older term used for parapsychology. 

QD (Quarter Distribution): The distribution of hits in the record page (or 
in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found in the 
four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 

RANDOM ORDER: An order of events which displays no trends or regulari- 
ties that would allow any inference regarding one event from one or more 
of the others in the series. 

RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in any given unit of trials. 

Total Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Average Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 

SD (Standard Deviation): Usually the theoretical root mean square of the 
deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/mpq in which n is the number 
- — trials, » the probability of success per trial, and g the probability 
of failure. 


Sees eee eo 
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SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 

SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of 
one test occasion. 

SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a con- 
secutive group of trials, usually for the same target. 

SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in parapsychology today is a probability value of .01 or less, or a deviation in 
either direction such that the CR is 2.58 or greater. 

SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 

SPONTANEOUS PSI EXPERIENCE: Natural, unplanned occurrence of an 
event or experience that seems to involve parapsychical ability. 

STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some 
identifying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 

STM (Screened Touch Matching): An ESP card test in which the subject 
indicates in each trial (by pointing to one of five key positions) what he 
thinks the top card is in the inverted pack held by the experimenter behind 
a screen. The card is then laid opposite that position. 

SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most com- 
monly the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In 
PK tests, any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP (including precognition) the objective or mental events the 
subject is attempting to respond to. In PK tests, the faces of the die which the 
subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. In placement tests, the 
designated part of the throwing surface. 

Target Card: The card which the percipient is attempting to identify or 
otherwise indicate a knowledge of. 

Target Pack: The pack of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Target Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up by PK. 

TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another 
person (as distinguished from clairvoyant cognition of objective events). 

TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK 

tests, a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 


Glossary 
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